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THE ABSOLUTION OF HENRY OF NAVARRE 


N JULY 25, 1593, an assembly of French bishops re- 
ceived at St. Denis the abjuration of Henry of Na- 
varre.! There still remained to be played the final act 

in the drama of the king’s conversion. Defeated in their designs 
upon the throne of France, Philip II of Spain and the adherents 
of the dying Catholic League marshaled their forces anew in 
Rome, for a final bitter stand against the triumph of their foe. 
There Clement VIII, fearful of Philip, suspicious of Henry, 
wavered and procrastinated, while France drew ever nearer to 
schism and to the establishment of an independent Gallican 
church. In the end, however, the shrewd self-interest and prac- 
tical statesmanship of Henry IV and of Clement VIII were to 
prevail over all obstacles and opposition, to achieve on Septem- 
ber 17, 1595, the ultimate aim of reconciliation with the 
papacy. 

The mere act of abjuration in itself gave great impetus to the 
royal cause in France. Many hitherto deterred by religious 
scruples now tendered their submission. Among the first of 
these were Nicolas de Neufville, Seigneur de Villeroy, Louis de 
l’H6pital, Baron de Vitry, and the inhabitants of Meaux, where 


1 This step in the king’s conversion I have discussed in my article, “The abjuration 
of Henry of Navarre,” Journal of modern history, V (1933), 143-71. 
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Vitry commanded for the League.? The coronation of the king 
at Chartres, February 27, 1594, was followed immediately by 
the capitulation of Orléans and Bourges.* On March 22, Paris, 
for so long the stronghold of the League, opened its gates to the 
royal arms.‘ On March 28, letters-patent re-established the 
parlement of Paris, which two days later declared null and void 
all acts, ordinances, or oaths given or taken since November 29, 
1588, to the prejudice of the royal authority.’ On April 22 the 
Sorbonne, its obstinacy finally overcome, publicly acknowledged 
its obedience to Henry IV.° During the succeeding months of 
1594 many other towns, including Rouen, Le Havre, Troyes, 
Sens, Lyon, Poitiers, Chateau Thierry, Agen, Laon, Amiens, 
Beauvais, St. Malo, and Rheims, yielded themselves to the 
power and mercy of their victorious sovereign.’ Even the Duke 
of Mayenne, chief of the League, opened negotiations, while the 
Duke of Guise and his brothers made their peace with the king 
in November.® 

Yet, despite this tremendous growth of his own power, Henry 
IV consistently sought, and finally secured, papal absolution. 
Even without it he would probably have prevailed over his op- 
ponents. But absolution alone could remove the last pretext for 

2N. de Villeroy, Mémoires destat (Nouvelle collection des mémoires, Ser. I, Vol. 
XI, ed. by J. F. Michaud and J. J. F. Poujoulat [Paris, 1836-39]), pp. 219, 254-55; 
articles accorded by the king to Meaux, Jan. 4, 1594, A. Fontanon, Les edicts et ordon- 
nances des rois de France (Paris, 1611), IV, 751-54; manifesto of Vitry to the nobility 
of France, Jan. 12, 1594, (S. Goulart), Mémoires de la ligue (Amsterdam, 1758), VI, 14- 
19; declaration of Meaux to the people of Paris, Jan., 1594, ibid., VI, 19-25. 

3 Account of the coronation ceremonies, Archives curieuses de l'histoire de France, 
ed. by L. Lafaist, et al. (Paris, 1834-40), XIII, 399-431. Royal edict on reduction of 
Orléans, Feb., 1594, Fontanon, IV, 754-58; of Bourges, Feb., 1594, ibid., IV, 758-62. 

4 Royal edict, March, 1594, ibid., IV, 763-66. 

5 Royal edict, ibid., IV, 741-42. For declaration of Henry III in 1589, transferring 
the parlement of Paris to Tours, F. A. Isambert, Recueil général des anciennes lois 
frangaises (Paris, 1822 ff.), XIV, 633-35. Decree of parlement, March 30, 1594, Mém. 
de la ligue, V1, 85-87; Fontanon, IV, 742-43. 

6 Fontanon, IV, 744-46; Mém. de la ligue, VI, 88-95. 


7 Fontanon, IV, 767-808. 

8 See Bonciani to the grand duke, Paris, Oct. 2, 1594, Négociations diplomatiques de 
la France avec la Toscane (Documents inédits sur I’ histoire de France [Paris, 1859-86]), V, 
293. Royal edict on peace with Guise, etc., Fontanon, IV, 803-8. 
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internal division and foreign intervention. It alone could pre- 
vent a schism between the Gallican church and the Roman 
curia. Wiser than his advisers, quicker to recognize his own best 
interests, Henry had no desire whatsoever to establish in France 
a state church independent of the pope. The Concordat of 
Bologna had already guaranteed to the crown of France many 
of the powers which English rulers had won only through schism 
or the acceptance of Protestantism. Separation from Rome of- 
fered to Henry IV few additional advantages, while co-operation 
with the papacy would vitally strengthen and consolidate his 
own position. 

To Clement VIII, on the other hand, the growing success of 
Henry IV constituted an ever stronger argument in favor of re- 
ceiving him into the fold of the Roman Catholic church. The 
king could say, far more truly than his predecessors, that he 
held his power from God and his sword alone. He had con- 
quered his realm without the assistance, even against the active 
opposition, of the Holy See. His abjuration had been accepted 
by the bishops of France. He controlled the benefices and eccle- 
siastical revenues of the realm, and could dispose of them ac- 
cording to his pleasure. By his own refusal to grant absolution, 
the pope himself remained excluded from France, and could re- 
enter only through reconciliation with Henry [V. The question 
was no longer whether the king should be admitted to the crown 
and to the church, but whether the pope should recover in 
France the authority he had lost. Rome had now more need of 
the king than he of Rome.’ Well might the pope heed the re- 
minder of the Venetian ambassador that Clement VII had lost 
England through seeking to please Charles V. If he continued 
to gratify Philip IT, Clement VIII would lose France." 

Foreseeing the imminent necessity of abjuration, Henry IV 

*See D’Ossat to Henry IV, Rome, Dec. 23, 1594, and to Villeroy, Jan. 11, 1595, 
A. d’Ossat, Lettres au roy Henry le grand et & monseigneur de Villeroy (Paris, 1641), 
pp. 45-52, 61-64; also A. d’Aubigné, Histoire universelle (Publications de la société de 


V'histoire de France [Paris, 1886-1909]), IX, 60; Niccolini to the grand duke, Rome, 
Aug. 6, 1595, Nég. diplo., V, 251-54. 


10 La legazione di Roma di Paolo Paruta, 1592-1595 (Monumenti storici publicati 
dalla R. Deputazione Veneta di storia patria [Venice, 1887]), I, 309. 
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had, as early as October, 1592, dispatched to Rome Cardinal 
Gondi, to seek in advance the pope’s acquiescence. At the same 
time the Marquis of Pisany, already in Italy, was commissioned 
to represent the royalist Catholic nobles." But at Florence 
Gondi was met by Alessandro Franceschi, a Dominican sent by 
Clement VIII to forbid him to enter the States of the Church. 
The pope accused Gondi of having failed in his duty as a Chris- 
tian and as a cardinal, by aiding the heretic king against the in- 
terests of the Catholic faith.” 

Gondi’s reply, it is true, did much to appease the ire of the 
sovereign pontiff. Letters from Nevers and Montmorency in 
France, furthermore, combined with the outspoken support of 
Venice and Tuscany, almost persuaded the pope to permit the 
two envoys to present the royal propositions.'* In the end, how- 
ever, he yielded to the vigorous protests of Spain and the 
League. If he received Gondi, the Spaniards would attribute to 
him all responsibility for the disorder in the estates of the 
League and in the election of a king. Clement was not yet ready 
to break with Spain. He postponed a decision by refusing audi- 
ence to both Gondi and Pisany.' 

The failure of this embassy greatly encouraged all who de- 
sired the separation of the Gallican church from Rome. The 
Cardinal of Piacenza, legate in France, had recently registered 
in Paris a papal bull authorizing him to assist in the election of a 
king. Before Henry IV could intervene, the royalist parlement 
of Chalons had issued an edict against the bull. Only direct or- 
ders from the king prevented similar decrees by the other royal- 
ist parlements.” The parlement of Tours was, indeed, by this 

" Henry IV to Clement VIII, Oct. 8, 1592, Recueil des lettres missives de Henri IV 
(Doe. inédits [Paris, 1843-76]), III, 674-75; P. de Mornay, Mémoires et correspondance 
(Paris, 1824-25), V, 285, 353-55; Villeroy, p. 184. 

2 J. A. de Thou, Histoire universelle (London, 1734), XI, 505-9. 

18 Montmorency to Clement VIII, Jan. 18, 1593, B.N., fonds Dupuy, MS 62, fol. 6; 
H. de l’Epinois, La ligue et les papes (Paris, 1886), pp. 569-72, 576; Cardinal del Monte 
to Vinta, Rome, March 12, 1593, Nég. diplo., V, 158. 

14 Nég. diplo., V, 158; J. de Croze, Les Guises, les Valois, et Philippe II (Paris, 1866), 
II, 244-48; L’Epinois, pp. 570-71, 573-76; M. de Béthune, Duke of Sully, Memoirs (Lon- 
don, 1756), I, 244-45; Mém. de la ligue, V, 170-73. 


18 Papal bull, Rome, April 15, 1592, B.N., fonds francais, MS 4019, fols. 192-96vo; 
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time frankly eager to proceed to the inauguration of a discipline 
independent of Rome. On December 20, 1592, Mornay, voicing 
the general sentiment, urged the king, if the mission of Gondi 
and Pisany proved unsuccessful, to free the realm forever from 
papal interference. “And believe me, Sire, you can readily prove 
to the pope that it will be easier for you to create a pope in 
France, than for him to establish there a king!’’® 

On April 20, 1593, Mornay commented on the definite re- 
fusal of Clement VIII to receive Gondi and Pisany. 

Now they will no longer importune us to write to the pope, or to send to 
Rome. On the contrary, I believe that parlement will find means of showing 
to the French that they can dispense with Rome; to the Romans, that we 
can find a Rome in France... . . The interests of the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, who wish to be assured of their abbeys and bishoprics, will lead us to 
that point.” 


Again, on April 29, Mornay wrote jubilantly to the Duke of 
Bouillon of the results he foresaw from the pope’s impolitic con- 
duct. “For if the affair is well managed, it will be with the ap- 
proval of the Catholics themselves that we shall destroy the 
road to Rome.””!’ 

Subsequent efforts all having failed to procure papal authori- 
zation, the abjuration was effected on July 25, 1593, through the 
royalist bishops alone. Papal approval was still to be secured. 
Nevertheless, Clement VIII did not dissimulate his satisfaction 
at the news of the conversion. According to one of the cardinals 
most intimate with the pope, he had for the past six months been 
sure that the crown could in the end fall to no one but Navarre. 


decree of the parlement of ChAlons, fols, 196vo-—98vo; counter-decree of the League par- 
lement of Paris, Mém. de la ligue, 1V, 371-73. An account of the king’s action may be 
found in the Discours of the Duke of Nevers, the record of his own later unsuccessful 
embassy to Rome, B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, following fol. 190. The folios of the Discours 
are then numbered consecutively, from 1 to 59. After the Discours there is a second fol. 
190 in MS 23299. Reference will hereafter be made to the folios of the Discours only: 
in this case, see fols. 32-32vo. See also Henry IV to the parlement of Dijon, Nov. 22, 
1592, A. Galitzin, Lettres inédits de Henri IV (Paris, 1860), pp. 85-86. 

16 Mornay, V, 388-89; see also a memoir of Mornay to the king, Dec. 20, 1592, ibid., 
V, 389-91. 

17 Thid., V, 399-401. 

18 Jhid., V, 405-7. 
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Great was the discontent of the Spaniards at the attitude of the 
pope, openly denounced by the Duke of Sessa as ““Navarrista.”’” 
Immediately after the abjuration, preparations were begun 
for the dispatch of another embassy to Rome. The Duke of 
Nevers, noted for his devotion to the Catholic church, and fre- 
quently consulted in the past by the pope on French affairs, was 
selected for this service. During the first months of Henry’s 
reign Nevers had held aloof. Finally, however, his hatred of the 
Spaniards and his jealousy of the League chieftains having con- 
quered his religious scruples, he had joined the royalist camp. 
The many letters addressed during this period to Nevers by the 
king indicate the value Henry IV placed upon his support.”° 
In the interval before Nevers’ departure for Rome, La Clielle, 
a gentleman of the king’s household, was sent ahead to prepare 
the way for his arrival.” La Clielle was entrusted with letters 
from Henry IV to Clement VIII, recounting his recent conver- 
sion, giving assurance of his respect for the Holy See, and an- 
nouncing Nevers’ approaching journey.” He also bore a letter to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, asking his assistance in the negoti- 
ations.”* At the same time the French clergy forwarded to the 
pope an explanation and justification of their participation.** 
The Duke of Montmorency, too, wrote urging the pope to grant 
his benediction to the king.” Henry IV indeed had requested 


19 Anonymous letter to Vinta, Rome, Aug. 20, 1593, Nég. diplo., V, 159-62. The 
cardinal in question was probably Toledo. 

20 Lett. miss., Vol. III, contains about one hundred and seventy letters to Nevers, 
and only thirty to Montmorency, to whom after Nevers the greatest number was ad- 
dressed. In the period covered by the next volume, however, Montmorency received 
the lion’s share, some two hundred. 

1 Instructions of La Clielle, Aug. 8, 1593, B.N., f. Dupuy, MS 121, fols. 1883-48vo; 
f. fr., MS 23299, fols. 126-39vo. 

2 One dated Aug. 8, 1593, B.N., f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 50vo—51vo; one dated Aug. 18, 
1593, MS 28299, in Nevers’ Discours, fols. 55vo-56. The dates vary in different copies, 
but the editor of the Lett. miss., IV, 10-12, gives two letters of Aug. 9, claiming to have 
established the date from the Vatican registers. 

23 Lett. miss., IV, 12-13. 


4 Aug. 8, 1593, B.N., f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 27vo-28; the same, but dated Aug. 6, 
MS 28299, fols. 68-68vo. 


*% Aug. 11, 1593, B.N., f. Dupuy, MS 62, fol. 20; also British Museum, Additional 
foreign private letters, MS 6873, fol. 194. 
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Montmorency to offer his own appointment as Constable of 
France as evidence of the sincerity of the king’s conversion, and 
of his desire to advance the interests of his Catholic subjects and 
of the Catholic faith in France.* The remarkable favor always 
enjoyed by Montmorency at Rome renders it certain that his 
unremitting support was at least one of the factors finally deter- 
mining the course of Clement VIII. 

La Clielle arrived in Rome at one o’clock in the morning of 
September 11, 1593. His presence was disclosed only to Arnaud 
d’Ossat, an able ecclesiastic and diplomat attached to the house- 
hold of Cardinal Joyeuse, protector of French affairs, and to 
Seraphino Olivier, eminent jurisconsult, auditor of the rota, and 
high in the regard of Clement VIII. Two days later Seraphino 
procured for La Clielle a secret midnight audience with the 
pope—by remarking, it was said, to Clement, “If I were pope, I 
would give audience to the devil himself, and hope to convert 
him !’’?7 

The pope received La Clielle alone. He heard his mission, and 
read the king’s letters. Then for a long time he was silent, sigh- 
ing now and then as he looked sorrowfully at La Clielle. At last 
he said that there must have been some mistake. He had under- 
stood that La Clielle came from the Duke of Montmorency. La 
Clielle could only repeat his assurances of the king’s devotion, 
and take his departure. 

No further progress was made during the days following this 
interview. At the same time, Clement VIII gave evidence of his 
secret good will, in the selection of Cardinal Toledo for the sub- 
sequent discussions with La Clielle. A Spaniard and a Jesuit, 
Toledo was nevertheless recognized as being so favorable to ab- 
solving Navarre that even his own order had opposed his ele- 
vation to the cardinalate. 

The difficulties to be encountered by Nevers were already 
quite evident. On behalf of the pope, Toledo objected that Na- 
varre was sending only the expression of his obedience to the 


% Dec., 1593, D. C. Devic and D. J. Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc (Tou- 
louse, 1872-92), XII, 1508-18. 


27 Lett. miss., IV, 21-22 n.; Nég. diplo., V, 78 n. 
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sovereign pontiff. It could therefore only be inferred that the 
king felt no need for the intervention of the pope in his conver- 
sion. Many things—as, for example, contrition, penance, ab- 
solution, and rehabilitation—should precede the act of obedi- 
ence. La Clielle assured the cardinal that the word “‘obedience,”’ 
as used in the royal instructions, was to be interpreted only as 
conveying the king’s desire to satisfy the pope in every possible 
way. It was not intended as the official obedience which was 
tendered by sovereign princes on their advent or on the acces- 
sion of a new pope, when there must be a public reception of the 
ambassador. Such protests, however, failed to eliminate the 
scruples of the pope. Toledo insisted that matters would be 
greatly facilitated by the receipt of a letter asking the benedic- 
tion of the pope on each of the points in question. Subsequent 
interviews with the cardinal elicited only reiterations of this 
statement. So finally, on September 26, La Clielle left Rome. 
He drew up a comprehensive memoir of his experiences, for the 
guidance of Nevers in his mission.”® 

When a few weeks later Nevers in his turn set out for Rome, 
he carried letters from Henry IV, presenting his obedience for 
the realms of France and Navarre, and also a letter to the col- 
lege of cardinals.” No effort had apparently been made to an- 
swer the objections already set forth to La Clielle. Nevers was 





28 The foregoing details are drawn from this memoir, Oct. 22, 1593, B.N., f. fr., 
MS 4016, fols. 44vo—50, and from a letter, La Clielle to Nevers, Rome, Sept. 21, 1593, 
fols. 40vo-44. L. Pastor, History of the popes (London, 1933), XXIII, gives an excellent 
account of the absolution, particularly from the papal viewpoint. His work is based on a 
comprehensive scrutiny of papal and other Italian archives. He has, however, not 
utilized a number of the important French documents, including instructions of the 
French envoys, La Clielle’s memoir, Nevers’ Discours, and several memoirs prepared by 
D’Ossat and Du Perron at the time of the absolution. 


29 Nevers’ instructions, Aug. $1, 1593, B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, fols. 70-89; amplifica- 
tion of these instructions, Aug. 31, fols. 89vo-92vo; Henry IV to Cardinal Montalvo, 
Aug. 31, fols. 100-100vo; request presented to the pope by Nevers, for the king, fols. 
169vo~71vo; instructions sent to Nevers, Sept. 21, fols. 121-24; another letter to the 
pope, to render obedience for the realm of Navarre, fols. 104-5; declaration of the king 
upon his absolution at St. Denis, fols. 94-96; Henry IV to the pope, concerning Nevers’ 
mission, Nov. 20, fols. 97-98; Lett. miss., IV, 17-18, 23-24, 53-56. 
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accompanied by three of the prelates who had participated in 
the abjuration at St. Denis.*° At the same time the king wrote 
to Gondi, to Pisany, to D’Ossat, to Seraphino, and to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, asking for all possible assistance to Nevers.*! 
At the suggestion of the grand duke, who had advised the dis- 
patch of this embassy, and had vouched for the pope’s favorable 
attitude, Nevers decided to proceed directly to Rome.” But at 
Poschiavo, in the territory of the Grisons, he was met by Father 
Possevino, a Jesuit sent by the pope to inform the duke that he 
could be received only in his private capacity.** Nevers’ reply 
evidently failed to alter the pope’s resolution, for at subsequent 
stages of the journey Possevino transmitted similar instructions. 
Nevers must arrive with no display of pomp or ceremony, and 
limit his stay in Rome to ten days. The cardinals, moreover, had 
been strictly forbidden to call upon or to receive him.** 
Although both astonished and offended, Nevers on Sunday, 
November 21, obediently made an unostentatious entrance into 
the Holy City. He was tacitly permitted to overstay his orig- 
inal limit of ten days, though with no express authorization to 
that effect. But he was not allowed to consult with the cardinals, 
his companions were never received by the pope, and not the 
slightest advance was made toward reconciliation with Rome. 
Nevers’ graphic account of the strength of Navarre’s position, 
of the selfish ambitions of the Leaguers, of the designs of the 
Spaniards, and of the desperate state of ecclesiastical matters in 
France, induced no softening of the papal austerity. Indeed, the 
pope went so far as to declare openly to Nevers that he would 
never believe in the sincerity of the king’s conversion unless an 
angel from Heaven should come to whisper in his ear of its 
%° Instructions to the Bishop of Le Mans, to Seguier, dean of the cathedral chapter 


of Notre Dame de Paris, and to Gobelin, religious commander of the abbey of St. Denis, 
accompanying Nevers to Rome, 1593, B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, fols. 140-48vo. 

31 Lett. miss., IV, 15-17, 19-27. 3 Nég. diplo., V, 176. 

33 B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, in Nevers’ Discours, fols. 2-2vo (see note 15, above, for 
explanation of citations of this document). A short note from the pope, delivered by 
Possevino to Nevers, fol. 59vo. 


44 Thid., fols. 2vo-3vo. See also Nég. diplo., V, 173-76. 
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truth. And in addition, he refused even to outline what he 
would consider necessary preparation for the king’s absolution, 
or to discuss the course to be pursued by Henry IV in future 
relations with the church.* 

The equivocal conduct of Clement VIII throughout the nego- 
tiations was, as a matter of fact, satisfactory to none of the op- 
posing factions.** There was general discontent, too, among the 
cardinals, who resented the failure of the pope to consult them. 
The growing unrest and dissatisfaction finally led Clement, late 
in December, to speak of the matter to the consistory. There he 
declared his entire unwillingness to grant absolution to Navarre, 
under the existing conditions and circumstances.*’ Yet, in spite 
of such discouragement, Nevers persisted in his efforts until 
January 14, 1594. Then, deeply disappointed at the failure of 
his mission, as well as grievously offended at the slights to which 
he had been subjected, he retired to Florence, to take counsel 
with the grand duke, and to compile and dispatch to Clement 
VIII a comprehensive memoir of his embassy.** 

Nevers’ resentment was amply reflected in France. There the 
people, hearing of the king’s conversion, seeing his constant at- 
tendance at mass, could not understand the refusal of the pope 
to approve the abjuration. The royalists, too, came more and 
more to feel that it was useless to try to re-establish relations 
with Rome. For the pope, even while rebuffing the overtures of 
Henry IV, had received with honor the agents of Mayenne and 
the League.*® 

Despite his hesitation and delay, nevertheless, Clement VIII 
probably even at that time recognized the necessity for the ab- 
solution of the king of France. Perhaps he already secretly cher- 
ished the intention ultimately to grant it, awaiting only a more 

%5 Nevers’ Discours, fols. 3vo-54vo. 

% Cardinal del Monte to the grand duke, Rome, Dec. 17, 1593, Nég. diplo., V, 177-78. 

37 For the pope’s speech, B.N., f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 54-62vo; MS 23299, fols. 182-89; 
Nég. diplo., V, 180-83. 

38 Nevers very minutely recounts the indignities offered him, in his Discours, fols. 
39-49vo. 


39 See H. Fouqueray, Histoire de la compagnie de Jésus en France (Paris, 1910-13), 
Il, 440-41; Nég. diplo., V, 185-93. 
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auspicious opportunity. Nor can he be entirely condemned for 
his procrastination. His position was indeed difficult. Like 
Sixtus V, he was constantly confronted with the threats of 
Spain and the importunities of the Leaguers.*® Absolution was 
opposed by the legate in France, by the faculty of the Sorbonne, 
and by the majority of the cardinals in Rome, still hostile to 
Henry IV.“ The pope’s difficulties had furthermore been en- 
hanced by the wording of the royal letters, offering only obedi- 
ence. To grant absolution under such conditions would be, in 
the opinion of the pope and of his advisers, to strike a serious 
blow at the power and prestige of papal authority.” 

At the same time, however, Clement VIII desired ‘to keep 
open the road to future—and more successful—negotiations. As 
Sully once remarked, the pope was too shrewd a politician ever 
to be really deluded by Spanish intrigues.** He knew that in the 
end absolution would be the course most favorable to the inter- 
ests of the papacy itself. Already he chafed under the harsh 
yoke of Spanish domination, and yearned for the support of 
France in casting it from his shoulders. But before risking an 
open break with Philip II, the pope must be convinced of the 
sincerity and permanence of Henry’s conversion, and of the 
reality of his political ascendency. For that reason, even while 
dismissing Nevers with his mission unfulfilled, the pope asked 
him to continue to write and to send information on French af- 
fairs.‘ For the same reason, soon after Nevers’ departure, 
Clement requested Cardinal Gondi to come to Rome. To him 





49 Nég. diplo., V, 176-77; also documents quoted by A. Poirson, Histoire du régne de 
Henri IV (Paris, 1867), I, 562-64. 

41 See Nevers’ warning concerning the Spanish affiliations of the legate, Discours, 
fols. 12-13; the legate to the patriarch of Alexandria, Aug. 12, 1593, Nég. diplo., V, 
164; the Sorbonne to the pope, Sept. 2, 1593, B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, fols. 115-18; MS 
4016, fols. 36—40vo. 

4 For arguments on this point, see B.N., f. fr.. MS 4016, fols. 85vo-91vo; Nég. diplo., 
V, 168-72, 664-72. 

43 Sully, I, 306. The pope’s future course was already indicated in the instructions 
of Camillo Borghese, sent as nuncio extraordinary to Philip II in Oct., 1593; see A. 
Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne au XV I* et au XVII® siécle: documents historiques et littéraires 
(Heilbronn, 1878), pp. 152-55, 195-203. 
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he gave new hope for the favorable outcome of future negotia- 
tions. And finally, through him he forwarded to the royalists as- 
surances that if another envoy were sent, he would be well re- 
ceived.” The new embassy, commissioned by Henry IV in re- 
sponse to the papal invitation, thus entered upon its task under 
the most auspicious circumstances. It is therefore not surprising 
that it at last procured the absolution of the king of France. 

By the middle of 1594 the king had chosen his envoy, Jacques 
Davy du Perron, Bishop of Evreux, poet, orator, diplomat, and 
theologian.“ He had been instrumental in arranging the king’s 
conversion. At a later date he was to become cardinal, Arch- 
bishop of Sens, and Grand Almoner of France. Arnaud d’Ossat, 
already in Rome, was to co-operate with Du Perron. 

Now that at last everything seemed favorable to the royal 
cause in Rome, the immediate dispatch of Du Perron might 
have been expected. On the contrary, nearly a year elapsed be- 
fore he finally entered the gates of the Eternal City. In the 
meantime, as France cooled, Rome waxed ever more anxious for 
the progress of the absolution. His Majesty’s envoys were now 
as generally desired and eagerly awaited as they had formerly 
been despised and rejected. As month after month passed, how- 
ever, D’Ossat, to whom a little delay had originally appeared a 
diplomatic move, became fearful of a break in the negotiations, 
and constantly urged the king to profit by the present attitude of 
the Roman court. For, in spite of growing rumors of deceit on 
the part of France, the pope consistently maintained his readi- 
ness to receive the king’s ambassador, and his intention to grant 
absolution. So evident was his resolution that as early as April, 
1595, various cardinals noted for their Spanish predilections be- 
gan to leave Rome, unwilling to be present at the reconciliation 
they were powerless to prevent.*’ 

In France, meanwhile, many factors and influences combined 
to impede Du Perron’s departure. Elizabeth of England op- 


46 Fouqueray, II, 441-42; Cardinal Aldobrandini to Nevers, June 13, 1594, B.N., 
f. fr., MS 3990, fol. 75; Mornay, VI, 94-95; D’Ossat, pp. 38-44; Henry IV to the pope, 
Nov., 1594, and May, 1595, Lett. miss., IV, 243-44, 359-61. 
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posed it, fearing lest absolution prove only a preliminary to al- 
liance between France and Spain.** The Huguenots also en- 
tered their objections. In defense of their position, they claimed 
that another failure would end all hope of absolution, and so 
lead many of the French clergy to desert the royal party. Be- 
hind this pretext lay their real motive, dread that one condition 
of the absolution might be the king’s promise to make war on the 
French Protestants. On August 21, 1593, Mornay wrote to the 
Duke of Bouillon: “Either there will be a schism among them 
[the Catholics], or a union against us.’’* 

Even many of the Catholics, moreover, distrustful of the in- 
fluence of Spain with the papacy, ill-content with the earlier 
proceedings of the Roman curia, considered further negotiations 
undesirable. Nevers, humiliated and resentful, was of that fac- 
tion. In addition, all who desired the dissolution of the king’s 
union with Marguerite of Valois opposed the embassy to Rome. 
The slowness of the papal court, they declared, would delay 
the divorce for many years. Better a complete break with the 
papacy, leaving it to the Gallican clergy to pronounce upon the 
validity of the marriage.*° 

The parlement of Paris, too, was well satisfied with the exist- 
ing state of affairs. Its own authority would be increased, and 
the Gallican liberties be consolidated, by a rupture with Rome. 
Moreover, the situation was complicated by the question of ec- 
clesiastical benefices. Those holding them through the favor of 
the king feared to see their titles jeopardized by the re-estab- 
lishment of papal supervision in France. Many who hoped for 
future grants of church property from the crown were unwilling 
to see reconciliation with the pope dissipate such possibilities. 
All of these varied motives had fused into a general reluctance 
to undertake further dealings with the Holy See. A schism was 
near at hand.*! 

In the very council of the king this attitude found full reflec- 


48 See Bonciani’s account, Paris, Dec. 18, 1596, Nég. diplo., V, 323. 

49 Mornay, V, 522-23; see also V, 509-10. 

°° Bonciani to the grand duke, Paris, Oct. 19, 1594, and Jan. 21, 1595, Nég. diplo., 
V, 294, 308-9. 
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tion. There Gondi alone supported the resolution of Henry IV 
to reopen negotiations.» Harsh treatment accorded earlier em- 
bassies had destroyed the friendship of most of those formerly 
favorable to the Roman curia. Only a few of the influential men 
of the realm still persisted in their desire to reunite France with 
the papacy. Pisany sent secret advice to the pope concerning 
the attitude of the council.**> Montmorency continued to con- 
sult with Cardinal Aquaviva, papal legate at Avignon, and to 
correspond with the pope.’ Further and unexpected support 
was also afforded by Cardinal Joyeuse, protector of French af- 
fairs at Rome. Joyeuse had hitherto vigorously upheld the cause 
of the League, whose forces his own brother was still leading 
against Montmorency in Languedoc. But he now offered his 
services to Henry IV, who readily accepted them. Despite the 
suspicions of many as to his good faith, he apparently served the 
king loyally and well. His advice in favor of the absolution, 
frankly stated to the pope, proved a potent argument for its be- 
stowal.® 

The widespread anti-papal sentiment prevailing in France 
was meanwhile further augmented by certain untimely events. 
Gian Francesco Aldobrandini, one of the pope’s nephews, de- 
parted on a mission to Spain—probably only to pave the way 
with Philip II for the approaching absolution. But any apparent 
connection between Rome and Madrid was bound to disturb the 
royalists, who were not easily pacified by the explanations of the 
pope and of Cardinal Aldobrandini.* 

It was, however, the question of the Jesuits and their activ- 
ities which came nearest to disrupting the final reconciliation. 

52 Ihid., V, 289-93, 306-8. And Gondi himself was out of favor with the king, because 
of opposing the plan for the annulment of his marriage by the French clergy. Ibid., V, 
295. 

53 Tbid., V, 204-6, 315-16. 
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The Jesuits had always most ardently defended the authority of 
the pope in France. Their refusal to admit the reality of the 
king’s conversion until ratified by Rome had aroused strong 
feeling against them. The adherents of the Gallican church, fur- 
thermore, naturally opposed the Jesuits, who subordinated the 
Gallican liberties and the independence of the French clergy to 
papal control. But it was, above all, their defense of the princi- 
ple of tyrannicide against a tyrannical or heretical sovereign 
which finally involved them with the crown and government of 
France. Various attempts to assassinate Henry IV were at- 
tributed to their influence and teachings.*’ The Sorbonne, after 
its submission to the king, immediately renewed its long-de- 
ferred suit against the Jesuits.°* The real crisis, however, came 
late in December, 1594, when Henry IV barely escaped death 
at the hands of Jean Chastel. Certain evidence, coupled with 
the fact that Chastel had attended Jesuit schools, was con- 
sidered final proof of the danger involved in permitting the order 
to remain in France. Jean Chastel was condemned to death, 
and the Jesuits were expelled from the realm.*® 

On January 19, 1595, news of the attempted assassination 
was received at Rome. There the general sentiment was one of 
horror and indignation.®° And yet certain phases of the situa- 
tion seemed to justify the fears of the royalists. For some time 
before Chastel’s attack, and for several weeks before the final 
arrival of the news, there had been persistent and very preva- 
lent rumors that such an attempt was to be made. It was diffi- 
cult to trace these whispers to any definite source, but the mere 
fact of their existence redoubled the suspicion and distrust of 
the French. Moreover, the Spanish ambassador at Rome was 


57 Extract of the trial of Pierre Barriére, 1593, B.N., f. fr., MS 4019, fols. 22-28; 
Archives curieuses, XIII, 359-70; Mém. de la ligue, V, 430; De Thou, XII, 49-53. 

58 De Thou, XII, 151, 241-77; Mém. de la ligue, VI, 183-83, 184-86, 187-214, 267- 
77; Sully, I, 305-11. 

59 Official decrees, Isambert, XV, 91-93. The king himself wrote to Mornay, Jan. 5, 
1595: “This is the fruit of the Jesuits. But they shall quit my realm.” Mornay, VI, 151; 
see also VI, 143-45. 
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seen in earnest consultation with various Jes its. That, too, 
was considered an ominous sign.” 

Even in this crisis the attitude of the pope and of his nephew, 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, continued to be most conciliatory. With 
tears in his eyes Clement VIII declared to D’Ossat that he 
would gladly shed his own blood to end such crimes and disor- 
ders. He wished, it was true, that the guilty alone might be 
punished, and felt it unjust to proceed against the whole order.** 
At the same time he did not insist on the reinstatement of the 
Jesuits as a condition of the proposed absolution.** On the con- 
trary, when several of the banished Jesuits arrived in Rome, he 
requested their general to remove them from the city. In addi- 
tion, he commanded the generals of the Carthusians, the Min- 
ims, and the Capuchins, to convey to those orders, in the realm 
of France, instructions to pray for the king. That they had con- 
sistently and obstinately refused to do without express authori- 
zation from Rome.® The pope could hardly have given more 
definite assurance of his sincere intention to grant absolution, 
should Henry IV once more request it.® 

On his part the king, encouraged in his decision by the Vene- 
tians and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was fully determined, in 
the face of all obstacles and opposition, to make one more effort 
for a reconciliation. But it was to be the final attempt. The 
grand duke’s agents continually urged him to impress upon the 
pope and the cardinals that any delay during the negotiations 
would be disastrous to the interests of the Holy See. A definite 
break would follow. France would be forever lost to Rome. Du 
Perron—if sent at all—would go with strict instructions to end 

1 Del Monte to the grand duke, Rome, Nov. 26, 1594—Jan. 21, 1595, and Niccolini 
to Vinta, Jan. 20, 1595, Nég. diplo.,V, 193-99. 

& D’Ossat, pp. 65-71. 
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64 Tiid., pp. 86-91. 
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the discussions and return to France at the least evidence of 
procrastination by the papal curia.*” 

Finally Henry IV instructed D’Ossat to undertake prelimi- 
nary negotiations pending Du Perron’s arrival. To D’Ossat, in- 
deed, should be attributed the real credit for the final success. 
He conducted the affair with such admirable diplomacy and 
skill that practically everything was already settled when Du 
Perron reached Rome. 

The conferences of D’Ossat with the pope and his nephews 
were carried on in the greatest possible secreey—a precaution 
which did much to thwart the opposition of Spain and of the 
cardinals who wished to refuse the absolution. The dispatches 
and letters of D’Ossat to Henry IV and to Villeroy furnish a 
minutely detailed account of these meetings. The story, though 
extremely interesting, is far too long to be fully recounted. 
Many points were presented by both sides for consideration. 
D’Ossat secured definite assurances that the pope would not in- 
sist on peace with Spain or with the Leaguers as a preface to the 
absolution. Neither would he demand that Henry IV terminate 
his alliances with England, with the German princes, even with 
the Turks, nor make war upon the heretics. Although the pope 
was anxious for the acceptance in France of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, for the re-establishment of the Catholic faith 
in Béarn, and for the conversion of the Prince of Condé, if these 
could not conveniently be accomplished before the absolution, 
that would not be made a pretext for delaying the papal bene- 
diction.®* 

The most difficult and delicate point in the negotiations was 
the question of rehabilitation. The king and his followers were 
unwilling to agree to any formal rehabilitation which might 
prejudice the legitimate rights of Henry to the throne, or com- 
promise his dignity or that of the state. The pope and his ad- 
visers, on the other hand, felt that, since a privation had been 
issued by the Holy See, rehabilitation was necessary. To refuse 
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it would be to deny the authority of the papal curia.®® Even on 
this subject, however, the pope displayed a reasonable and con- 
ciliatory attitude. No final conclusion was reached until after 
Du Perron’s arrival. But eventually a compromise satisfactory 
to both sides was arranged. The rehabilitation was not definite- 
ly expressed in the bull of absolution, but was implied in the 
declaration of the pope freeing Henry IV from all censures and 
ecclesiastical punishments invoked by the excommunication is- 
sued by Sixtus V. Each party interpreted this provision accord- 
ing to its own desire.”° 

Meanwhile the various factors already mentioned, combined 
with the illness of Henry IV, continued to retard Du Perron’s 
departure. In great anxiety of mind all Rome awaited his ar- 
rival. As D’Ossat wrote the king, the city fairly seethed with a 
fever of excitement, which reached a crisis each week with the 
regular arrival of the post, when news of Du Perron’s coming 
might be expected.” 

In November, 1594, Henry IV had written to Clement VIII, 
assuring the pope of his intention to send once more to ask ab- 
solution.”? Early in May, 1595, he wrote again.”* At the same 
time, the instructions and procuration of Du Perron were drawn 
up.’ Not, however, till July 12 did Du Perron finally arrive in 
Rome, there to be received with great rejoicing by the pope, his 
advisers, the adherents of the French party, and the people of 
the city. A period of public and private prayers and devotions 
was ordered by the pope, for the reconciliation of France to the 
Holy See.” Discussions were immediately resumed and the 
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negotiations advanced steadily toward their conclusion. Bon- 
ciani, the Tuscan agent who had accompanied Du Perron from 
Paris, urged Cardinal Aldobrandini to realize and remember 
that the French would no longer make the concessions they 
might have granted at the time of Nevers’ embassy.” 

With the pope’s permission Du Perron and D’Ossat visited 
the cardinals, outlined the case, and delivered the king’s letters 
to them. On July 30 they informed the pope of the completion of 
these visits.” 

On August 2 Clement VIII presented the whole question to 
the cardinals, assembled in a general congregation. There he re- 
counted all that had occurred during his pontificate, including 
his reasons for rebuffing the embassy of the Duke of Nevers. 
He told of the arrival of Du Perron, in reply to his own invita- 
tion, transmitted to the king of France through Cardinal Gondi. 

This affair, he earnestly insisted, was the most important 
which for several centuries had come before the Holy See. Let 
them therefore consider it well, laying aside all passions and 
human interests. Let them remember, too, that this was not a 
private person, awaiting judgment in prison, but a very great 
and powerful prince, commanding his armies and ruling over his 
people. It was necessary to think not solely of his person but 
also of the welfare of the whole realm which followed and de- 
pended upon him. It was not advisable, moreover, to hold to 
such rigidity in dissolving censures as in absolving sins. In four 
or five days he would summon them individually and privately 
before him, to ask their opinion and advice.”® 

In these conferences, held from August 7 to August 23, 1595, 
more than three-fourths of the cardinals advised the reception 
of the king of France.’? The following week was spent in final 
consideration of terms and conditions. On August 28 the king’s 
procurators informed the pope that they had reached the limits 
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of the concessions they were authorized to grant.*° This state- 
ment the pope accepted.*! On August 30 he announced in the 
consistory his decision to grant the absolution. Any points not 
already settled with the envoys would be laid aside, for future 
presentation to the king by the papal legate.* 

Among the articles agreed upon were provisions for the cere- 
monies of absolution; for the restoration of the Catholic faith in 
Béarn; for the conversion of the Prince of Condé; for the main- 
tenance of the concordats between France and Rome; for the 
acceptance of the decrees of the Council of Trent, so far as com- 
patible with the repose of the realm; for the exclusion of heretics 
from nomination to church benefices, the protection of ecclesi- 
astics, the restoration of any church property previously grant- 
ed to followers of the king, and the favoring of Catholics in the 
distribution of honors and dignities. The final clauses contained 
provisions for the devotions of the king, for the building of cer- 
tain monasteries, the ratification of the acts of absolution, the 
celebration of public thanksgiving in France, and for letters from 
Henry IV to the Catholic princes, expressing his joy over his 
reception into the church.** 

Not until the very last moment had the Spanish envoys in 
Rome relinquished their efforts to prevent the absolution. Dur- 
ing the months preceding the ultimate decision, the Duke of 
Sessa and his associates had resorted to every possible expedient 
to impede the progress of the French. Repeatedly they visited 
the cardinals, and sought to recruit votes in the Sacred College. 
They even endeavored—and not always unsuccessfully—to 
purchase the support of the cardinals by gifts of money and 
pensions, or the promise of benefices.*‘ Insisting upon the in- 
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sincerity of Navarre’s conversion, they had claimed that he 
would never send Du Perron to Rome. Fabricated reports had 
glowingly related the desperate state of his affairs. And finally, 
threats and intimidations were employed in an attempt to shake 
the resolution of the pope and his nephews. 

In his exasperation Sessa gave vent to his anger in a quarrel 
with Cardinal San Giorgio, one of the pope’s nephews. In this 
affair, stated Sessa, Philip IT was moved only by the good of the 
Catholic faith and the service of the Holy See. Skeptically the 
cardinal answered that Spain’s real interest was that of occupy- 
ing the realm of France. The duke exclaimed passionately that 
San Giorgio lied, and that if he were not a cardinal Sessa would 
challenge him to a duel. And were it not for his habit, retorted 
the cardinal, he would gladly answer that challenge.* 

Such incidents naturally only strengthened the resentment of 
the pope and his nephews against the domineering insolence of 
Spain, and consolidated their decision to grant absolution to 
Henry IV.*’ Among the secret articles included in the final 
terms arranged by D’Ossat and Du Perron was one which clear- 
ly proves that one of the principal motives of Clement VIII was 
a desire to free himself and the Holy See from subjection to 
Spain. The pope requested the king of France to do all in his 
power to re-establish the French party at Rome and to weaken 
that of Spain. Various methods, such as the maintenance at 
Rome of a resident ambassador instructed to labor toward that 
end, personal letters to the cardinals, a diplomatic distribution 
of pensions and benefices, and open intercession with the pope 
in favor of various ecclesiastics, could do much to achieve the 
desired result.** 

The Spaniards, when they finally despaired of preventing the 
absolution, made equally futile efforts to delay its consumma- 
tion. They tried to induce the pope to impose all sorts of unac- 
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ceptable conditions.*® They insisted that, if given at all, the 
absolution should be conferred in France, by the papal legate, 
not by Clement himself. Finally, they urged the pope to forbid 
all public rejoicing or festivities.°° In the end, however, their 
submission proved the hollowness of all their threats. Once the 
absolution became a foregone conclusion, Philip II addressed to 
Clement VIII a letter full of deference and respect, admitting 
that, after all, the affair pertained solely to the papal curia, 
trusting that time would justify the wisdom of the decision, and 
protesting that his own devotion was always at the service of 
the pope and the Roman court.” 

On September 17, 1595, in the portico of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
the representatives of Henry IV repeated in his name the ab- 
juration of all heresies, and received the papal absolution and 
benediction.” At the pope’s command D’Ossat and Du Perron 
were then conducted into the basilica, where Clement declared 
to them that he had now opened to the king of France the door 
of the Catholic church. It was for the king himself to secure ac- 
cess to the gates of Heaven. 

The conferring of the benediction was announced to the as- 
sembled multitude by the roll of drums and the blare of trump- 
ets, by the thunder of artillery from the fortress of St. Angelo. 
Reminiscent of the joy of the French at St. Denis on the day of 
the abjuration was that now displayed by the populace of Rome. 
The streets were filled with the excited inhabitants. The arms of 
France were placed on the doors of many houses. Even the 


89 Nég. diplo., V, 236-39, 255-57, 259. 
% D’Ossat, pp. 105-6. 
% Niccolini’s account, Rome, Oct. 16, 1595, Nég. diplo., V, 279-80. 


% Benediction and absolution of Clement VIII, Rome, Sept. 17, 1595, with account 
of the ceremonies, B.N., f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 152-59vo; MS 23299, fols. 311-18; 
official account of the absolution, fols. 320-42vo; request presented to the pope by the 
two envoys, fols. 257—58vo. See also Du Perron, pp. 149-51, 162-75. In the king’s 
name, the envoys had declined the gracious offer of Clement VIII to go in person to 
Avignon or even to France, for the conferring of his benediction; they were unwilling 
to subject him to the dangers of the journey. See D’Ossat, pp. 105-6. 


%8 The ceremonies observed in the absolution, B.N., f. Dupuy, MS 119, fols. 182-33; 
another account, f. fr., MS 23299, fols. 281-305; also MS 4016, fols. 162vo-66vo. 
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poorest, scarcely able to buy bread to satisfy their hunger, pur- 
chased the pictures of Henry IV which were immediately offered 
for sale. The churches could scarcely contain the crowds at- 
tending the services of thanksgiving for the absolution of the 
king of France.** 

Certain formalities still remained to be complied with before 
the final dispatch of the papal bull of absolution to France.® In 
the meantime various memoirs were drawn up by Du Perron 
and D’Ossat for transmission to the king. One discussed the 
contents of the bull. Ancther advised upon the procedure to be 
followed in the execution of its various clauses.*’ A third listed 
the acts which the pope privately requested the king to per- 
form, without seeming to be required formally to do so.** A 
fourth recounted the various demands refused by the envoys in 
the course of the negotiations.°*® 

In addition to the foregoing documents, the royal representa- 
tives forwarded the names of those, especially among the car- 
dinals, who had most aided the progress of their embassy.! 
At their suggestion Henry IV wrote personally to thank several 
of them.’ It is interesting to note that certain Jesuits—in par- 
ticular Cardinal Toledo, Cardinal Aquaviva, general of the or- 
der, and Father Possevino—actively supported the absolu- 


%4 Letter of Oct. 22, 1595, D’Ossat, pp. 106-9. 

% Tbid., pp. 106-9, 115-17. Del Bene, commissioned to carry the bull to France, 
set out on Nov. 7. But it was a difficult journey, and a long one. Copy of the bull of 
absolution, B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, fols. 344—56vo; Du Perron, pp. 176-86. 

% B.N., f. Dupuy, MS 119, fols. 94-101; f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 129vo-38vo; MS 
23299, fols. 359-67vo. 

97 B.N., f. Dupuy, MS 119, fols. 101—6vo; f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 189-46vo; MS 23299, 
fols. 368-75. 

98 B.N., f. Dupuy, MS 119, fols. 107—8vo; f. fr.. MS. 4016, fols. 147-49; MS 23299, 
fols. 263-65. 

99 B.N., f. Dupuy, MS 119, fols. 110-11; f. fr.. MS 4016, fols. 149vo—5lvo; MS 23299, 
fols. 259-61. 


100 Particular mention was made of the nephews of the pope, and of Cardinal Toledo. 
Others mentioned were Cardinals Joyeuse, Aquaviva, Aragon, Paleoto, Florence, 
Verona, Gallo, Sarnano, Morosino, Camerino, Giustiniano, Del Monte, Montalvo, 
Sasso, and Sforza. D’Ossat, pp. 105-6, 115-17. 


101 To Joyeuse and to Toledo, Nov. 17, 1595, Lett. miss., IV, 454-57. 
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tion.'° Remembrance of this no doubt influenced the king in 
his later decision to readmit the Jesuits into his realm.!° 

Immediately upon receipt of news of the ceremonies at Rome 
the king attended a mass of thanksgiving. Shortly afterward he 
ordered public services and rejoicing throughout the realm.!°4 
His delay in dispatching a letter of thanks to the pope was, how- 
ever, somewhat disconcerting to the court of Rome. But the 
resultant impatience was modified by the envoys, who insisted 
that the king must be waiting to receive the bull before writ- 
ing.’ A letter from the Constable of Montmorency, expressing 
his great joy over the granting of absolution, also did much to 
pacify the pope and cardinals. And when the king’s letter 
finally arrived, it was couched in such gracious and grateful 
terms that it was eminently satisfactory to the Holy See.!°’ The 
pope at once had it read to the congregation of cardinals, who 
were delighted at its contents. For fifty years, wrote Du Perron, 
there had come into Italy no dispatch which had been received 
with so much admiration and applause.'®* 

In France itself there still remained some opposition to be 
overcome. Only after considerable delay was the king able to 
force the parlement of Paris to proceed to the registration of the 
bull, and of the powers of the new legate, Alessandro de’ Medici, 


102 Fouqueray, II, 447-49; Nég. diplo., V, 202; Du Perron, pp. 151-55. 

103 De Thou, XII, 479. 

104 Nég. diplo., V, 276; circular letters to bishops and to provincial governors, Lett. 
miss., IV, 458-60, 468-69; Henry IV to the Archbishop of Lyon, Nov. 20, 1595, and the 
archbishop’s exhortation, Lettres du roy &@ messire Pierre d’Epinac (Lyon, 1595), pp. 
3-14. Extract from the registers of the parlement of Paris, ordering public prayers, 
B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, fols. 378-79; clergy of Arles to the king, Nov. 21, 1595, B.N., f. 
Dupuy, MS 62, fol. 254; royal declaration revoking prohibition against intercourse with 
Rome, Jan. 22, 1596, Isambert, XV, 116. 

105 T)’Ossat, pp. 115-17. Letter of Clement VIII to Henry IV, giving his benedic- 
tion, Rome, Nov., 1595, B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, fols. 386-91. 

106 T)’Ossat, p. 116. 

107 Two letters of Henry IV to the pope, Nov. 12, 1595, Lett. miss., IV, 445-48; a 
later letter, again thanking the pope, June 20, 1596, B.N., f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 159vo- 
62vo. 


108 Quoted by L’Epinois, pp. 633-34; see also D’Ossat, pp. 117-18. 
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Cardinal of Florence.’®? But nothing could diminish the impor- 
tance of the fact that the long negotiations for papal absolution 
had at last come to a successful conclusion. Henry IV was now, 
in the sight of all Catholics, admitted into the fold of the Cath- 
olic, apostolic, and Roman church. He was no longer a heretic. 
He was now unquestionably the legitimate, lawful, and acknow]l- 
edged sovereign, the “Most Christian King of France and Na- 
varre.”’ 

It would be difficult to deny that in the abjuration and abso- 
lution of Henry of Navarre the mundane motives of personal 
and public interest played a greater réle than religious convic- 
tions. Religious differences were subordinated to the profit of 
the state, even in Rome itself. The necessity of the papacy to 
free itself from humiliating submission to Spain drove Sixtus V 
and Clement VIII alike to favor the reception of the king of 
France into the Catholic church, even though his absolution in- 
volved a tacit acknowledgment of the failure of papal claims to 
temporal authority. His own interests led Philip IT to oppose 
the reconciliation—surely a great accession to the cause of 
Catholicism which he so ardently championed !—because it sig- 
nified his defeat in France and in Rome, the loss of his hopes of 
territorial aggrandizement, and the establishment of a rival or 
greater power confronting Spain. 

In his abjuration Henry IV himself sacrificed, if not profound 
convictions, at least private preferences in the matter of faith. 
In his own words, written years before, we may find a motive 
which perhaps outweighed even the personal advantages to be 
gained thereby: ““To attain to peace one must not be checked by 
vain scruples. Solidities, not subtleties, maintain a country. All 
which saves a state is just and necessary and holy. The salva- 
tion of a people and of a nation is the sovereign law.” His con- 
version enabled Henry IV to rescue France from almost certain 
domination by Spain, to retrieve the international influence and 
prestige of his kingdom and so restore the balance of power in 
Europe, to re-establish the legitimate monarchy and the law, 


109 Nég. diplo., V, 317. 10 Mornay, IV, 152. 
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order, and prosperity which made possible the future achieve- 
ments of Richelieu and the absolutism of Louis XIV. As a Cath- 
olic ruler his promulgation of the Edict of Nantes, incorporating 
into the citizenship of the state a religious minority professing a 
doctrine not his own, inaugurated a system of toleration far be- 
yond any previously evolved in answer to the challenge of the 
Protestant Reformation. To his people he gave a repose, a se- 
curity, and a protection which enshrined him forever in their 
memory and affections—a goal perhaps not unworthy of the 
compromises and sacrifices demanded for its attainment. 


Apatr G. WILLIAMS 


Hanover, New HAMpPsHIRE 























SOME ASPECTS OF THE BOURBON RESTORA- 
TION OF 1814 


HE return of Louis XVIII to Paris in May, 1814, in- 

volved much more than the transfer of power from one 

ruler to another. According to the point of view taken 
one may regard this event as the vindication of years of Bour- 
bon effort, as a piece of shrewd diplomacy on the part of the 
Allies, as a kind of Nemesis dealt to an incorrigible Napoleon, 
or as the fortunate coincidence of a number of forces working, 
so to speak, in eccentric orbits. The problem is as important in 
its results as in its causes: it raises the question of “‘ancient 
frontiers” as opposed to “natural limits”; it determines the 
whole nature of the French government from 1814 to 1830; and 
it regulates the position of France with respect to Europe. In 
this paper an attempt is made to present some of the evidence 
concerning the return of the Bourbons to France.! 

It is necessary to insist that a great many more or less feasible 
schemes were in the air. Should Napoleon be left as ruler of 
France? Should there be a regency under Marie Louise? 
Should the Bourbons be recalled? Should some French general 
—for example, Bernadotte—be given the throne? Should a con- 
stituent assembly be summoned to make a perfectly free choice? 

1 Perhaps the best statement of the problem is to be found in C. K. Webster, The 
foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815 (London, 1931), pp. 233-52, though by necessity 
he deals largely with the British side, and leaves the major problem unsolved. Of the 
earlier histories A. de Vaulabelle’s Histoire des deur restaurations, Vols. I, II (2d ed.; 
Paris, 1847), and L. Viel-Castel, Histoire de la Restauration, Vol. I (Paris, 1860), are as 
complete as any. Of recent works H. Houssaye, 1814 (41st ed., revised and augmented; 
Paris, 1903); C. Dupuis, Le ministére de Talleyrand en 1814 (Paris, 1919-20); P. Rain, 
L’Europe et la Restauration des Bourbons, 1814-1818 (Paris, 1908); Marquis de Roux, La 
Restauration (Paris, 1930); A. Sorel, L’Europe et la Révolution frangaise, Vol. VIII (5th 
ed.; Paris, 1904); G. Stenger, Le retour des Bourbons (Paris, 1908); E. Driault, Napoléon 
et l'Europe: la chute de l’Empire (Paris, 1927); W. Oncken, Das Zeitalter der Revolution, 
des Kaiserreiches und der Befreiungskriege, Vol. I1 (Berlin, 1886), should be mentioned, 
though none of them makes a complete synthesis of the diplomatic intrigues which en- 


compass the problem. The principal letters, memoirs, and other papers which have 
been used will be found in the footnotes which follow. 
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Each of these proposals had its protagonists, and each should 
be included in any account which aims at completeness. Many 
histories of the Restoration have fallen into the error of stress- 
ing one factor to the exclusion of others equally important. It 
is obviously unnecessary here to review in detail the evidence 
which scholars such as Fournier, Oncken, Webster, Dupuis, 
Sorel, and Driault have made available. Such evidence is 
frankly subordinated to other material which, in the writer’s 
opinion, is essential to a full statement of the case. 

Napoleon’s own unwillingness to accept any arbitrament save 
that of the sword needs little demonstration. The short-lived 
armistice of Plesswitz (June 4, 1813), the inconclusive Prague 
negotiations in August of the same year, the Frankfort negotia- 
tions concerning “natural frontiers” in November, the extraor- 
dinary evasiveness with which Napoleon undertook the Cha- 
tillon discussions in February and March, 1814, all point in the 
same direction. In the last month of the campaign, when it 
became evident that the war was going against him, he made a 
desperate attempt to reverse the dictum of Clausewitz, and to 
make diplomatic policy the continuation of war. Caulaincourt 
was instructed at Doulevent to write to Metternich, and did 
so on March 25, making the offer of substantial sacrifices.? 
Wessenberg, a captured Austrian officer, was sent to the Em- 
peror Francis on March 28, but failed to reach him.* On the 
night of the surrender of Paris (March 30-31) Caulaincourt 
went again to the Allied headquarters, but with no results; the 
matter had been delayed too long.‘ There is more than an ele- 
ment of truth in Talleyrand’s claim that Napoleon was the 
cause of his own undoing.® 

In the persons of Napoleon and Louis XVIII the two princi- 


* Houssaye, pp. 399, 400, and n. 1. 
3A. von Arneth, Johann Freiherr von Wessenberg (Vienna, 1898), I, 191; A. Fain, 
Manuscrit de 1814 (2d ed.; Paris, 1823), pp. 205-6. 


‘Fain, p. 219. This attempt was reported by the Moniteur and the Journal des 
débats for April 2, 1814. 


5 Mémoires du prince de Talleyrand, ed. duc de Broglie (Paris, 1891-92), II, 132-33. 
Cited hereafter as Talleyrand. 
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ples of the Revolution and of legitimacy stand opposed.’ The 
long journey which had carried the exiled Bourbon from the 
Rhineland to Italy, to the Rhine again, to Brunswick, Cour- 
land, Prussia, Poland, and finally to England, is of less impor- 
tance than the fact of that fundamental distinction of principle. 
As events turned out, the restored monarchy was associated 
with the notion of the ancient limits of France, and, in addition, 
furnished Talleyrand with the argument of legitimacy which 
he so skilfully used at the Congress of Vienna. Recent writers 
have properly laid stress upon the slowness with which the asso- 
ciation between the ancient dynasty and the ancient limits was 
recognized.’ It was not until 1814 that the connection became 
clear. Furthermore, the long period of exile had made the Bour- 
bons practically unknown to France.*® 

The efforts of Louis X VIII to regain his throne between 1795 
and 1812 had been singularly fruitless. It is still difficult to de- 
termine the precise degree of connection between him and the 
various royalist plots. Many French royalists were won over 
after 1800 by Napoleon’s policy of offering them posts in his 
service, and the imperial nobility remained until the end a 
curious mixture of the old and the new. But with the year 1812 
there began a ferment of royalist activity, the extent and po- 
tency of which require some evaluation.!° 


6 For convenience the title “Louis X VIII” is used throughout. 


7E.g., Webster, Foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, p. 236, where it is stated 
that Artois first promised the British cabinet to accept these limits in January, 1814. 
Roux, Restauration, p. 107, prints a document purporting to be an autograph of the year 
1801, in which Louis suggests a frontier roughly corresponding to that of 1792. Save for 
a vague reference (ibid., p. 461), there is no vindication of the authority of this docu- 
mennt, and in any case knowledge of it during the Napoleonic age cannot be assumed. 

8 See the admissions of Baron de Vitrolles, Mémoires et relations politiques (Paris, 
1884), I, 96, and Mémoires de madame de Chastenay, 1771-1815, ed. Alphonse Roserat 
(Paris, 1896), II, 256-57, both ardent royalists. 

® There is no definitive edition of the correspondence of Louis XVIII. E. Daudet, 
Histoire de l’émigration pendant la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1905), is a standard 
work, but goes only to 1799. P. de la Gorce, Louis XVIII (14th ed.; Paris, 1926), is a 
brilliant survey. 

10 Obviously such evidence, usually written at the time of the Bourbon restoration, 
must be treated with the utmost caution, and Vaulabelle’s comment, I, 144-45, that in 
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In the spring of 1812 Alexis de Noailles visited Louis X VIII 
at Hartwell, in England, and assured him of serious royalist 
support within France. Although somewhat skeptical, Louis sent 
him on a mission to Stockholm and St. Petersburg to see wheth- 
er Bernadotte and Alexander could be won over. Noailles made 
the trip and sent back optimistic reports, but a later mission of 
La Ferronays in January, 1813, conveyed the information that 
little was to be expected in either quarter." In the summer of 
1813 small royalist organizations began to take form in the 
French provinces. At the Chateau d’Usse in Touraine such 
men as T'rémouille, Fitzjames, Duras, Polignac, Ferrand, Mont- 
morency, and Rochefoucault held conferences as early as 
March.” Other groups appeared at Bordeaux, a town which 
had suffered severely from the continental system.'’ Ferdinand 
de Bertier organized a semireligious society, the Chevaliers de 
la Fou, with Mathieu de Montmorency as its grand chancellor. 
It spread through the south of France, Savoy, and Piedmont, 
but was not closely connected with Hartwell because of obvious 
difficulties and through fear of discovery.'4 But all this activity 
was devoid of real strength. The most striking event of the year, 
from this point of view, was a revolt led by a peasant, Louis 
Fuchard, which broke out at Merville in Flanders on December 
16 in support of “Louis XVII,” and continued until the arrival 
of the Allied troops." 

The declaration which Louis issued from Hartwell with the 
date January 1, 1814, had already appeared on previous occa- 


December, 1813, no one counted upon the imminent return of the Bourbons, is worthy 
of notice. 


11 Roux, pp. 7-20. 

12 A, de Beauchamp, Histoire des campagnes de 1814-1815 (Paris, 1816-17), II, 44. 
18 Thid., p. 50. 

14 Roux, pp. 27-29. 


4 Talleyrand refers to this in a letter of February 24, 1814, to the Duchess of Cour- 
land as being the first in which the question of the Bourbons was openly raised, Talley- 
rand intime d’aprés sa correspondance inédite avec la duchesse de Courland: la restauration 
en 1814 (Paris, 1891), pp. 118-19. Talleyrand’s correspondence with the Duchess of 
Courland has also been printed in part from MSS of the Académie royale de Bruxelles, 
in the Revue d’ histoire diplomatique, I (1887), 242-51. 
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sions.'© Vague in many respects, it was at least an open chal- 
lenge to the existing régime in France, and was followed by a 
great renewal of activity. Louis commissioned an obscure 
French royalist, M. de la Barthe, to leave England for the south 
of France in December, 1813. From such of his letters as have 
been published it would appear that his zeal was productive of 
very little. Wellington gave him a dinner, but obviously did not 
wish to be encumbered by a royalist faction.'’ Nevertheless 
the three royal princes went to the continent—Artois to Flan- 
ders, Angouléme to St. Jean de Luz, and Berri to Jersey. Mean- 
while Lainé, the rapporteur of the legislative committee which 
had aroused Napoleon’s indignation in December, had gone to 
Bordeaux and soon became identified with the royalists there. 
Three agents from Hartwell arrived in February and March— 
Rollac, De la Tour, and De Perrin.'* Virieu and Semallé, royal- 
ists at Paris, left the capital on January 5, managed to reach the 
Allied headquarters, and sought to convince Metternich that 
there was a party actively favorable to the Bourbons.'® When 
the Allies reached Troyes in February, two royalists, Vidranges 
and Gouault, appeared before Alexander with the same pur- 
pose, but neither Metternich nor Alexander at that time was 
willing to commit himself.*° 

It was in Bordeaux that the event took place which, as 
Castlereagh later admitted, was “providential” for the Bourbon 
cause.” Angouléme had reached St. Jean de Luz in February, 
1814, and sought, along with other royalists such as Rochejaque- 

16 The full text is given in Stenger, p. 6, n. 1. 

17 L, de Contenson, ‘“‘Un agent royaliste en 1814,” Revue de Paris, IV (1910), 145-62, 
315-32. 

18 Stenger, pp. 85-87; Contenson, loc. cit., p. 328. 

19 The mission is described in Comte de Semallé, Souvenirs (Paris, 1898), pp. 129-38. 
According to Castlereagh, Metternich was unwilling to take the initiative in such a ques- 
tion. See Castlereagh to Liverpool, January 22, 1814, in C. K. Webster, British di- 
plomacy, 1813-1815 (London, 1921), p. 142. This useful collection of documents is 
hereafter cited as B.D. 


20 Beauchamp, I, 241-46. Beauchamp says he had this information from Vidranges 
himself. Gouault, an octogenarian, was seized and shot on February 24 by Napoleon’s 
express order. 


21 Castlereagh to Liverpool, March 30, 1814, B.D., p. 178. 
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lin and Okelli, to attach himself to Wellington’s headquarters.” 
But the latter, in spite of his personal sympathy for the Bour- 
bons, had been instructed to treat these activities as entirely 
unofficial.2* Angouléme, however, had taken the initiative and 
issued a proclamation in favor of the Bourbons on February 11. 
Wellington instructed General Beresford on March 7 to advance 
on Bordeaux, but gave him the most explicit caution neither to 
encourage nor to hinder Bourbon sentiment there.”‘ This fell in 
with the plans of Lainé, Lynch, and other royalists, with the 
result that Beresford was received with great rejoicing on 
March 12, the white cockade appeared, and Louis XVIII was 
proclaimed.” 

Royalist factions were also busy at Paris, though of course 
the danger was much greater there, and the future leaders of the 
provisional government were as yet unwilling to commit them- 
selves to an uncertain cause. There were, as Pasquier says, 
small groups of the haute noblesse in the Faubourg St. Germain 
who favored the Bourbons, but they had the utmost difficulty 
in securing authentic news from outside.” One of them, Gain- 
Montagnac, left Paris on March 9 in an attempt to get in touch 
with Bernadotte, whom he believed to be in favor of the Bour- 
bon cause.”’ On his first trip he failed to find Bernadotte, but 
he saw Biilow and Gneisenau. Leaving Paris again on March 21 
with a friend, M. de Quémont, he learned en route that Adrien 


* Beauchamp, II, 53. 

28 “Tf I were a Prince of the House of Bourbon, nothing would prevent me from now 
coming forward .. . .”’ Wellington to Bathurst, November 21, 1813; The dispatches of 
Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington (London, 1837-38), XI, 306. See also Wellington’s 
letters to Angouléme of February 25 and March 8, 1814, ibid., pp. 529, 543. “The Duc 
d’Angouléme is going on very quietly, and is still incognito; and he told M. Viel-Castel 
yesterday that he should do nothing without my advice,” Wellington to Liverpool, 
March 4, 1814, ibid., p. 547. 

*4 Ihid., pp. 556-59. 

% Beresford to Wellington, March 12, 1814, ibid., p. 577. 

26 E. D. Pasquier, Histoire de mon temps (5th ed.; Paris, 1894-95), II, 146-47. 


27 Gain-Montagnac has left a narrative, Journal d’un Francais depuis le 9 mars 
jusqv’au 13 avril, 1814 (Paris, 1817), the contents of which can be controlled from other 
sources, and which seems to be substantially reliable. See also T. R. Underwood, A 
narrative... . being extracts from the journal of a détenu (London, 1828), pp. 34-35. 
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and Mathieu de Montmorency were both seeking to make con- 
tact with the Count of Artois. A royalist conference was held 
at Nevers on March 25. It was decided that it would be unwise 
to ask Monsieur to establish a rallying point in the Nivernois, 
and that wisdom demanded a period of delay until a change of 
sentiment should be observed in Paris.2* Montagnac saw 
Stein, Hardenberg, Castlereagh, and Metternich at Dijon, but 
these interviews did not take place until March 29-31, by which 
time, as will be seen later, the Allied decision had already been 
made. It is worthy of notice that Castlereagh insisted that com- 
munication be made with Talleyrand, thus indicating that the 
Allies expected him to serve, along with the royalists pur sang, 
as architect of the Bourbon restoration.” 

Another agent, Wildermeth, a Swiss who had been acting 
commissioner for the Austrian government at Vesoul where 
Monsieur made his headquarters, was sent by the latter to 
Metternich on March 13. He had an interview on the twen- 
tieth, but was told that it was the duty of the French people to 
express themselves.*° 

The most influential of all such missions was probably that of 
Vitrolles. It is of particular importance in that he was, although 
an out-and-out royalist, in touch with an opportunist group in 
Paris whose Bourbon sympathies were not as yet clearly de- 
fined. He had with him a letter in invisible ink, written by 
Dalberg, one of Talleyrand’s associates, with which he sought 
to identify himself. His purpose was to convince the coalition 
of the presence of strong Bourbon sympathies at Paris, but 
although he saw Nesselrode, Metternich, Alexander, and 
Castlereagh, he was compelled to return with a statement from 
Metternich that the Allies could not impose the Bourbons on 
France without a strong expression of opinion from the nation. 
His interviews extended from March 11 to March 19, and as he 


28 Gain-Montagnac, pp. 83-92. 


2° Ibid., pp. 102-28. : 

30 Semallé, pp. 145-47; Souvenirs du baron de Barante, 1782-1866, ed. C. de Barante 
(Paris, 1833), II, 31; Duchess of Abrantés, Autobiography (new ed.; New York, 1893), 
IV, 369. 
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then went on to Vesoul in order to see Monsieur, he was not 
able to return to Paris until the Gordian knot had been cut.*! 

Other royalist agents were moving about during the confused 
month of March—for example, Semallé—whom Monsieur sent 
from Vesoul on March 5. He reached Paris about March 17, 
and got into touch with men such as Morin and Douhet. Apart 
from sending out the latter as an emissary to the Allies on 
March 30, and distributing handbills and white cockades among 
the small group whose minds were already made up, he seems 
to have accomplished little.* In fact, the verdict which must 
be passed upon all this royalist activity of 1813 and 1814 is that 
if the Bourbons had had to rely upon it alone for the restora- 
tion of their throne, the prospect would have been a forlorn 
one. 

The great coalition against Napoleon took permanent shape 
when, with the rupture of the negotiations at Prague on August 
10, 1813, Austria threw her lot in which the Allies. The immedi- 
ate object was, of course, to defeat Napoleon, but throughout 
the advance from the Elbe to Paris the question of the future 
government of France was a very live one. British policy, as 
Professor Webster has amply shown, was dominated by Castle- 
reagh, and he in his turn was a disciple of Pitt. The latter had 
laid it down in 1805 that the return of the Bourbons was a 
secondary object, and no decisive measures could be taken un- 
til France herself showed a strong disposition in their favor.** 
This principle was firmly maintained by Castlereagh. The cab- 
inet memorandum of December 26, 1813, which outlined the 
general policy for him to follow on his mission to the continent, 
made no mention of the dynastic question.*4 

Similarly, Austria was more interested in the territorial prob- 

%t For this episode see Vitrolles, I, 61-169; Pasquier, II, 178-81; Talleyrand, IT, 147- 
54; B.D., pp. 168-70. 

2 Semallé, pp. 159-63; Beauchamp, II, 256-59; C. Morin, Révélation de faits im- 
portants qui ont préparé ou sutvi les restaurations de 1814 et 1815 (Paris, 1830), pp. 21-48; 


A. Pons, De la bataille et de la capitulation de Paris, 1814 (Paris, 1828), pp. 299-306. Pons 
complains indignantly that on March $1 Morin was drunk. 


33 Pitt’s draft to Vorontzoff of January 19, 1805, B.D., p. 394. 


34 Ibid., pp. 123-28. 
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lems than in the question of the French monarchy. Sorel’s argu- 
ment that “l’Autriche belle-mére et grand’mére” thought pri- 
marily of a regency under Marie Louise can be disproved by 
reference to contemporary documents.® Russian policy in the 
autumn of 1813 defies clear definition. The trouble-center was, 
of course, Alexander.** Unquestionably he desired to flash 
across Europe in the guise of a liberating angel, and made no 
little trouble in Allied headquarters by his unwillingness, as 
Castlereagh said, to be “grouped.”*’ But as to his precise views 
on the subject of the French dynasty—whether his relations 
with Bernadotte meant, as Talleyrand guessed, that he wished 
to put him on the French throne, and thus to have someone in 
France who would be agreeable to Russian designs on Poland, 
whether the influence of his old tutor La Harpe impelled him to 
think of a republic, whether he was willing to leave the whole 
matter to a French constituent assembly, whether he would 
take a stand in favor of the Bourbons, or whether, finally, he 
could be persuaded to concentrate upon the immediate issue of 
a successful war—all this was in the highest degree uncertain. 
His policy can be best studied by dealing with particular crises 
as they arose, but it is somewhat paradoxical that the figure 
about whose views there was the most confusion should have 





% Sorel, VIII, 200. For evidence counter to Sorel’s thesis see A. Fournier, Der 
Kongress von Chatillon (Vienna and Prague, 1900), pp. 6-7; Memoirs and correspondence 
of Viscount Castlereagh, ed. Charles Vane, Marquess of Londonderry (London, 1858-72), 
IX, 334; Dépéches inédites du chevalier de Gentz aux hospodars de Valachie pour servir a 
Vhistoire politique européenne (1813 a 1828), ed. comte Prokesch-Osten fils (Paris, 
1876—77), I, 5; A. Klinkowstriém, Oesterreichs Theilnahme an den Befreiungskriegen 
(Vienna, 187), pp. 6, 315. 


% K. Waliszewski, Le régne d’ Alexandre I°* (Paris, 1923), Prince Mikhailowitch 
L’empereur Alexandre I*’ (St. Petersburg, 1912), T. Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands 
unter Kaiser Nikolaus I, Vol. 1: Kaiser Alexander (Berlin, 1904), and P. Rain, Alez- 
andre I° (Paris, 1913), have attempted, not with complete success, to solve the prob- 
lem of Alexander I. Material for a survey of Russian policy during 1813 and 1814 will 
be found in Sbornik imperatorskago russkago istoricheskago obshchestva |Transactions 
of the Imperial Russian Historical Society], Vol. XX XI (St. Petersburg, 1881), here- 
after cited as Sbornik, and in F. de Martens, Recueil de traités et conventions conclus par 
la Russie avec les puissances étrangéres, Vol. VIII, Traités avec la France, 1807-1820, 
(St. Petersburg, 1905). 


37 Castlereagh to Liverpool, April 20, 1814, B.D., p. 179. 
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occupied the limelight when the restoration of the Bourbons 
became a matter of practical politics. 

The policy of the Allies during the great advance from the 
Elbe to the Seine has often been described.** Largely through 
the influence of Castlereagh, the dynastic question was kept, as 
he wished it, ina secondary position. In a general sense the Allies 
still regarded Napoleon as a sovereign with whom they could 
treat, but throughout the ChAatillon conferences there were 
evident signs that his removal was becoming more and more 
probable. Castlereagh, however, was insistent that France had 
not, as yet, given any indication of wishing a change, and so he 
held his hand. 

Russia was the chief source of trouble in the opening months 
of 1814. Rumors flew about that the tsar favored the elevation of 
Bernadotte to the French throne.*® This obviously was forcing 
the pace. It was about February, 1814, while the tsar was still 
at Langres that he received a visit from his old tutor La Harpe.*° 
For a number of years previous to this time La Harpe had main- 
tained an intermittent correspondence with Alexander. His 
arrival at Langres is taken by some writers to indicate that he 
furnished a means of connection between the Allied head- 
quarters and the intriguers at Paris whence he had just come.“ 
But the evidence of La Harpe’s correspondence would seem to 

88 Fournier, Chatillon, pp. 26-32, 44-47, brings out clearly the endless jockeying for 
position as a result of the growing urgency of the Polish-Saxon crisis. Webster, Foreign 


policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, pp. 211-46, does full justice to the clear vision and the 
calming influence of Castlereagh in these troubled days. 

3° Castlereagh to Liverpool, January 22, 1814, B.D., p. 183; Metternich to Schwartz- 
enberg, January 16, 1814, Klinkowstriém, p. 798. See also F. D. Scott, “Bernadotte 
and the throne of France, 1814,”” Journal of modern history, V (1933), 465-78. 


‘© La Harpe had abandoned his position at St. Petersburg in 1793, and returned to 
Switzerland, his native land, where he took en active part in politics. Quarrels with the 
French administration led him to escape in 1801 to Russia where he spent eight months. 
From 1801 to 1813 he divided his time between France and Switzerland. He left Paris 
on January 20, 1814. See Anonymous, Le gouverneur d’un prince, Frédéric César de 
Laharpe et Alexandre I*” de Russie (Lausanne, 1902); C. Monnard, Notice sur le général 
Frédéric César de la Harpe (Paris, 1838). Some of the correspondence between La 
Harpe and Alexander is given in Sbornik, V, 4-47. 


“| For instance, L. G. Michaud, Histoire politique et privée de ... Talleyrand (Paris, 
1853), passim. 
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indicate that although he had a wide circle of acquaintances at 
Paris he had been chiefly interested in literary pursuits, and, 
above all, in furthering the progress of Swiss affairs.” It is true 
that he looked with contempt upon the existing régime in 
France, and prophesied its speedy downfall.** But his presence 
at the Allied headquarters seems to have had little influence, 
save upon the impressionable Alexander, who began to toy 
with the notion of summ:« ing a constituent assembly of the 
French people. As for Michaud’s argument that it was La 
Harpe who urged the AlJ'es to push on to Paris, it seems more 
consistent with the facts to give credit for this to Castlereagh, 
who had arrived at Langres on January 25.‘ 

Metternich tried to bring matters to a head on January 26 
by drafting a series of questions and submitting them to the 
tsar. The latter was compelled to admit that the Allies had no 
right to push the dynastic question.” But this outward acqui- 
escence served only to conceal an inward chaos of emotions. 
Not until February 14 was the tsar persuaded to adopt a “‘pas- 
sive” attitude on the question of the government of France.“ 
The Chatillon negotiations were renewed, to be ended finally by 
Napoleon’s obstinacy on March 19. 

The dynastic question was thus temporarily shelved. In 

See R. Luginbiihl, Aus Philip Stapfer’s Briefwechsel (Basel, 1891), II, passim, for 
La Harpe’s correspondence. 


43 “La crise augmente a chaque instant, et si le mouvement électrique qui doit enfin 
s’opérer est vraiment national, je regarde la France comme sauvée.”’ La Harpe to 
Stapfer, December 28, 1818, Luginbiihl, II, 119. 


44 Webster, Foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, p. 203. 


4 The documents are printed in Sbornik, XXXI, 349-59; see also Metternich, I, 
181-82. 


Pozzo di Borgo was frantically urging the claims of the Bourbons, while Castle- 
reagh still suspected the tsar of toying with the notion of Bernadotte. Castlereagh to 
Liverpool, January 29, 1814, B.D., pp. 188-44. Miinster thought that Alexander had 
set his heart upon overthrowing Napoleon, Miinster to the prince regent, January 30, 
1814, Fournier, p. 295. Metternich complained that the tsar spoke of the possibility of 
summoning a primary assembly in France under the supervision of La Harpe (Metter- 
nich, I, 182-85). On February 13 and 14 Castlereagh had two difficult interviews with 
Alexander in which he combated the latter’s desire to summon a constituent assembly 
in France, and insisted that no ruler, not even Louis XVIII, could be imposed by force 
(Castlereagh to Liverpool, February 16, 1814, B.D., pp. 147-55). 
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spite of the efforts of Bourbon sympathizers there was little to 
show that any real sentiment in favor of the old monarchy ex- 
isted in France. “There is nothing which has surprised me 
more, since the entry of the allies into France, than the total 
absence of any authenticated communication from the interior, 
especially from Paris,” Castlereagh told Liverpool on March 22, 
1814.*’ But the rupture of the Chatillon negotiations undoubt- 
edly worked a psychological change of some importance. 
“Napoleon is the true and only obstacle to an early, honorable, 
and solid peace,” Liverpool was told by Castlereagh.*® The 
missions of Wildermeth from the headquarters of Monsieur, 
and of Vitrolles from Paris, to the Allies have already been de- 
scribed. They fell between March 11 and March 20, and al- 
though both emissaries were received with the utmost interest, 
no one would give them a definite pledge that the Bourbons 
would be restored. On March 23 Russian troops seized a mes- 
senger carrying alarming reports from Paris to Napoleon as to 
the demoralization of sentiment in the capital.4? This was un- 
doubtedly of considerable importance in determining Alexander 
to make the last push against Napoleon. 

The decisive event in swinging the Allies definitely to the 
Bourbon cause was the action of Bordeaux in proclaiming 
Louis XVIII as the rightful monarch of France. Liverpool, 
Bathurst, and Cooke, undersecretary of state, wrote posthaste 
on March 22 to Castlereagh with the tidings. At last there had 
come the long-expected sign. News from Bordeaux was received 
at Dijon on March 26, and thus Caulaincourt’s appeal for a 
renewal of negotiations could be rejected. On the twenty-eighth 
the plenipotentiaries drank openly to the success of the Bour- 
bon cause.°° Connection with Paris was soon secured, though 
the precise medium of communication is not clear."! A lingering 


7 B.D., p. 168. 8 Tid. 49 Sbornik, XX XI, 366-67. 
50 Webster, Foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, p. 243. 


51 Was it through La Harpe? According to Michaud, who was in Paris at the time, 
and who knew and thoroughly disliked Talleyrand, La Harpe had returned from the 
Allied headquarters to the capital. La Harpe’s letters in Luginbiihl, II, passim, are 
silent on the subject, as are his biographers. See Michaud, p. 111. 
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desire on the part of the tsar to push the claims of Bernadotte 
was counteracted, and Bombelles, an Austrian agent, was sent 
on March 30 to Monsieur, recognizing the Bourbon family upon 
certain conditions, chiefly that a constitutional régime should 
be set up.” Castlereagh was so confident that the Bourbon res- 
toration was now a fait accompli that he chose to remain with 
Metternich at Dijon rather than to proceed immediately to 
Paris. Alexander was permitted to occupy the center of the 
stage in the next act of the drama. 

Thus, in conclusion, it can be seen that the Allies had in no 
sense advanced with the fixed purpose of restoring the Bourbon 
dynasty. They had offered the Sibylline books to Napoleon on 
three occasions, and he had thrice rejected them. The coalition 
was more than once in danger of being torn apart by divided 
counsels as to military or diplomatic measures, and had been 
preserved in large part owing to the skill and driving force of 
Castlereagh. More than anyone else he deserves the credit for 
conducting negotiations in such a manner that when the hour 
struck the coalition was ready to act. 

The final factor of which account must be taken is the situa- 
tion in Paris. Much of the writing upon the subject of the 
Restoration deals with the Parisian intrigue almost to the ex- 
clusion of anything else, and consequently falsifies the perspec- 
tive.*> It would be wrong to ignore the fact that events were de- 
termined by a converging series of forces, of which Paris was but 
one, and that not the most important. But within the frame- 
work which has already been built up this intrigue occupies a 
significant, if necessarily a minor, position. 

Around the person of Prince Talleyrand something in the 
nature of a legend has arisen. It has been fostered not a little 
by the special pleading which is contained in his memoirs, and 
by the reputation which he acquired for duplicity, venality, and 
amazing diplomatic astuteness. It is impossible, perhaps, to 


8 Webster, Foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, pp. 243-46; Castlereagh to 
Liverpool, March 30, 1814, B.D., pp. 173-74. 


53 This criticism must be leveled against G. Lacour-Gayet, Talleyrand (Paris, 1928- 
$1). 
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chart the exact stages by which he became convinced that the 
Napoleonic régime was heading toward disaster, nor is it neces- 
sary, for up until the last he was careful not to commit himself 
too deeply to a new course as long as there was the least pros- 
pect that the existing order might manage to save itself. Talley- 
rand’s famous defense is that he had never conspired save on 
those occasions when he had the majority of France for his ac- 
complice, and that he turned to the Bourbons because with 
them France would cease to be gigantic and once more become 
great.** It is.a defense which may best be criticized by follow- 
ing the course of events. 

In October, 1813, Vitrolles, a strong sympathizer with the 
Bourbons, suggested to Dalberg, another mécontent, that they 
sound out Talleyrand. It would appear that such soundings as 
were made had little practical effect.” But it is significant that 
when Napoleon offered Talleyrand the ministry of foreign af- 
fairs in November, 1813, the offer was refused. There is a story 
in the journal of Mme de la Tour du Pin to the effect that about 
the same time Talleyrand shrewdly showed her engravings of 
Charles IT and James II of England, read her an account from 
an English paper of a dinner given by the prince regent to the 
Duchess of Angouléme, and referred to Napoleon as “‘a finished 
man.’”** In Talleyrand’s extremely interesting correspondence 
with the Duchess of Courland in the ensuing months it is pos- 
sible to trace a growing discontent with Napoleon, the begin- 
nings of sympathy for the Bourbons, but above all an anxiety 
to avoid precipitate action. The words, “burn this letter,” ap- 
pear as a constant refrain.*” Napoleon had his suspicions, and 
before his departure from Paris in January, 1814, had seriously 
thought of arresting Talleyrand, but was dissuaded by Cam- 
bacérés, Caulaincourt, and Rovigo.** 

Thus far Talleyrand’s conduct had been marked by the ut- 

5 Talleyrand, II, 134, 156. % Vitrolles, I, 38. 


5 Mme de la Tour du Pin, Journal d'une femme de cinquante ans ... (Paris, 1913), II, 
335-40. 


57 See n. 15, supra. 
58 Pasquier, II, 141, 241; Comte de la Vallette, Mémoires et souvenirs (Paris, 1831), 
II, 84-85; Abbé de Pradt, Récit historique sur la Restauration (Paris, 1816), pp. 37-38. 
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most circumspection. In February he began a closer associa- 
tion with a number of individuals such as De Pradt, Baron 
Louis, Dalberg, and Roux-Laborie, who cannot be described as 
outright royalists, but who were rather intriguers, anxious to 
fish in troubled waters, and get what they could out of them. 
Their common ground was a dislike for the existing régime.*® 
Two facts are worthy of note: first, that the connection of this 
group with the ancient noblesse was somewhat adventitious; 
and, second, that Talleyrand showed characteristic caution in 
committing himself. ““You don’t know this ape,” Dalberg told 
Vitrolles on March 5; “he wouldn’t risk burning his paw, even if 
the chestnuts were to be all his.’’®° When Vitrolles was sent on 
his mission to the Allies, the note of identification was in the 
handwriting of Dalberg rather than that of Talleyrand.* On 
reaching Nancy he was compelled to admit to Monsieur that he 
only knew Talleyrand slightly, and Gain-Montagnac, who went 
out on another royalist mission, had to tell Metternich that he 
had never spoken to him.® Boisgelin, one of the royalist group 
in Paris, tried to keep in touch with Talleyrand, but was able to 
do so only by indirect means.* 

There is evidence that Talleyrand was contemplating the 
prospect, not of a Bourbon restoration, but of a regency. 
Pasquier says that there was a little group of active men in 
Paris, with Talleyrand among them, who were ready to take 
any course.** “If the Emperor should be killed, . . . . we should 
then have the King of Rome and the regency of his mother.” 
“The Emperor dead, the regency would satisfy everyone.” 
These letters to the Duchess of Courland on March 17 and 
March 20 show what Talleyrand was thinking.” He voted with 

59 The best accounts of this intrigue are to be found in the works of Houssaye, 
Dupuis, Lacour-Gayet, and De Pradt. 

6° Vitrolles, I, 68. 


61 A photographic reproduction of this note is given in Comte de Nesselrode, Lettres 
et papiers (Paris, 1904-12), II, 402. 


* Vitrolles, I, 235; Gain-Montagnac, p. 122. 


63 Gain-Montagnac, p. 79. The intermediary was probably Aimée de Coigny, a dé- 
classée. See Dupuis, I, 103. 


4 Pasquier, II, 147-48. % Talleyrand intime, pp. 162, 170. 
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the majority of the Council of State on March 28 to retain 
Marie Louise at Paris, when the surrender of the city became 
imminent, but declared himself satisfied when this vote was 
overruled by the production of a letter from Napoleon. “C’est 
perdre un parti 4 beau jeu,” he said to Rovigo, and indeed it 
was, for from this date Talleyrand’s influence in Paris became 
paramount.® 

The converging forces which were to restore the Bourbons 
finally met on March 29 when the Allied armies looked down 
upon Paris from the northeast. Napoleon had been outmas- 
tered in the field, the south of France had declared for the 
ancient dynasty, the health of the Bourbons had been openly 
drunk at the Allied headquarters, and within the city there 
existed a small group willing to take upon itself the responsibil- 
ity of forming a provisional government. Ali that was now 
requisite was that after the final passage of arms the transforma- 
tion should be smoothly effected.” 

On the evening of March 29 Schwartzenberg issued a 
proclamation to the people of Paris which denounced the gov- 
ernment of Napoleon as an insurmountable obstacle to peace, 
and begged the city to pronounce itself in favor of a new author- 
ity. No mention was made of the Bourbons, but a direct refer- 
ence to everts in Bordeaux and Lyons threw out the necessary 
hint. It is significant that the tsar and Pozzo di Borgo took the 
leading part in the drafting of this document.® It reached the 
hands of Joseph through the medium of Peyre, a French officer 
of engineers, who had been captured by Cossacks on the night 
of March 29-30 and who returned to the city the next morning 
after an audience with Alexander.*® The proclamation was in- 
dignantly rejected by General Campans, and at 5:00 a.m. on 
March 30 the attack upon Paris commenced. During the day 

% Duc de Rovigo, Mémoires (Paris, 1828), VI, 378. 

87 The events of March 29-31 are best summarized in Dupuis, I, 126-61. 


68 A. Maggiolo, Pozzo di Borgo, 1764-1842 (Paris, 1890), p. 169. The author says 
that the original of the proclamation was written in Pozzo’s hand, with pencil correc- 
tions by Alexander. 

69 Pons (pp. 494-501) prints what appears to be an affidavit of this officer, dated at 
Paris, April 2, 1814. 
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Talleyrand made a pretense at leaving Paris, but by a character- 
istic little intrigue he had arranged beforehand that this attempt 
should be frustrated by those on duty at the gates. Early in the 
afternoon Joseph Bonaparte realized that the defense could not 
continue; he gave the necessary instructions to Marmont, and 
at 3:00 p.m. the latter informed Barclay de Tolly that he was 
prepared for an armistice. The military question having thus 
been settled, the way was open for diplomacy to proceed. 

Late that evening Talleyrand appeared at Marmont’s head- 
quarters when the latter was discussing terms of capitulation 
with a Russian officer, Orloff. Talleyrand spoke of the “‘public 
misfortunes” of France, and hinted at the Bourbons, but Mar- 
mont refused to concern himself with anything but the military 
problem. However, Talleyrand did succeed in conveying his 
profound respects through Orloff to the tsar—an innocent- 
enough message on the surface—but one which could serve as a 
valuable sign to those who were awaiting it.”° At 2:00 a.m. on 
March 31 the definitive capitulation was signed. 

Events now moved at a dizzy speed. A Paris deputation was 
presented at 6:00 a.m. to the Tsar Alexander who was waiting 
outside the city at Bondy. One of the deputies, Laborde, told 
Nesselrode that Talleyrand was the best-informed man in Paris, 
and was sent back with instructions to retain him there, by 
force, if necessary.” It is significant that Nesselrode says that 
his knowledge of Talleyrand was due to the message which had 
been received two weeks earlier at Troyes through Vitrolles.” 
In order further to expedite matters Nesselrode himself was sent 
posthaste to Talleyrand’s hétel in the Rue Saint-Florentin. As 
for the Paris deputation, Alexander contented himself with in- 
forming it that Napoleon was his sole enemy, and that France 
must choose a government that would bring order and repose. 

Meanwhile Nesselrode had arrived at Talleyrand’s head- 
quarters. He met Dalberg, Baron Louis, and De Pradt, and 
there, late in the forenoon, while the Allies were making their 


70 A. de Marmont, Mémoires ... (Paris, 1857), VI, 250; Orloff’s Journal is summarized 
in M. Bogdanovitch, Geschichte des Krieges 1814 (Leipzig, 1866), II, 196-97. 
71 Underwood, pp. 122-23. 7 Nesselrode, II, 113. 
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triumphal entry into Paris the project of declaration which 
should be publicly issued to the French people was drawn up. 
At 5:00 p.m. Alexander visited Talleyrand, and owing to a 
rumor that the Elysée had been mined, decided to stay tempo- 
rarily in the Rue Saint-Florentin. A council was immediately 
held, the outstanding absentees being, of course, Castlereagh 
and Metternich. It was agreed not to treat with Napoleon. 
The question of a regency was brought up, but Talleyrand at 
once pushed the claims of the Bourbons. “We must,” he said, 
“act according to a principle.” Baron Louis and De Pradt 
warmly backed him in the contention that France was solidly 
royalist, and finally it was agreed to publish the proclamation at 
which Nesselrode, Talleyrand, and others had already been 
working. The printing presses were at once set to work, and 
late that evening the famous declaration of March 31 appeared 
on the walls of Paris, announcing that the Allies would no longer 
treat with Napoleon or with any of his family, that they would 
respect the integrity of France as it had existed under its legiti- 
mate kings, and might even do more, and that they would recog- 
nize and guarantee the constitution which the nation would give 
itself. The senate was to be summoned forthwith to nominate a 
provisional government. At the foot of the document appeared 
the name of Alexander.”* 

Two problems still remained. The one was to get the Bour- 
bons in, the other to get Napoleon out; for it must be remem- 
bered that the Allies still chose to insist that these problems 
were the concern of the French people. Talleyrand showed him- 
self admirably equipped to handle the former; events worked so 
smoothly, indeed, that they can be described with a minimum 
of detail.’ 

On the evening of March 31 Talleyrand drew up the scheme 
of a provisional government with himself as chief, and Dalberg, 
Jaucourt, Montesquiou, and Beurnonville as his associates. 
They agreed to convoke the senate on the following day, and got 
De Pradt, Roux-Laborie, and La Grange to co-operate with 


73 The proclamation appeared in the Journal des débats of April 1, 1814. 
7 See Dupuis, I, 157 ff. 
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Sacken, the Russian military governor of Paris, in appointing 
new editors to the newspapers. Morin, an out-and-out royalist, 
was made director of the press, and insisted upon strongly Bour- 
bon views in all that was printed. But for the most part the 
ardent royalists were given a secondary share in the work of 
propaganda.” On April 1 the senate was convoked, and the sixty- 
four members present accepted the names of the provisional gov- 
ernment and sketched certain bases of a new constitution. On 
the following day it voted the déchéance of Napoleon, and within 
twenty-four hours the Corps Législatif followed suit. The im- 
mediate sequel was a veritable torrent of adhesions to the new 
régime by the various branches of the imperial administration. 
Talleyrand now reigned supreme; his residence was crowded 
from morning until night with office-seekers, well-wishers, and 
intriguers; while the desperate attempts of Marie Louise to 
govern from Blois proved utterly fruitless. 

Meanwhile Napoleon remained at Fontainebleau. How could 
this last obstacle be removed? Unquestionably there was talk 
of assassination, and a disgruntled aristocrat, Maubreuil, seems 
to have been ready to do the deed, but the affair blew over.” 
The obvious step was to win over some of Napoleon’s marshals. 
Pressure was put upon Marmont as early as March 31, but it 
was not until April 4 that he could be brought to agree. At 
Fontainebleau, Caulaincourt was urging Napoleon to abdicate in 
favor of Marie Louise and the King of Rome, and by April 4 the 
emperor agreed to send Ney, Caulaincourt, Macdonald, and 
Marmont to Paris with that offer. It was refused, but the nego- 
tiations brought to light a curious revival of an old intrigue. 
Alexander acted as principal spokesman for the Allies, and al- 

% See Chateaubriand’s indignant comments, Mémoires d’outre-tombe, ed. E. Biré 
(Paris, 1924), III, 397: “Qui composait ces proclamations, ces addresses adulatrices et 
outrageantes pour Napoléon, dont la France était inondée? ... Ov se tripotait la 
Restauration? Chez des royalistes? Non; chez M. de Talleyrand. ... Quant a nous, 
pauvres diables de légitimistes, nous n’étions admis nulle part; on nous comptait pour 
rien.” 


% Talleyrand’s recent biographers acquit him of active participation in the plot, 
though there is evidence that he knew of it. See F. Masson’s L’affaire Maubreuil (Paris, 
1909). 
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though he was quite firm in his opposition to Napoleon, it re- 
quired a certain amount of pressure from Talleyrand to avert 
his attention from the possibility of a regency.’’ According to 
Macdonald’s account of the meeting, he even ventured to revive 
the question of Bernadotte.’* The whole negotiation remained 
in suspense until, early in the morning of April 5, the word came 
that Marmont’s troops had moved within the Allied lines. This 
was the decisive stroke; the marshals returned to Fontainebleau 
with the news, and on April 6 Napoleon abdicated uncondition- 
ally. On the same day the senate voted the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

Discussion as to the constitution which should be offered to 
the Bourbons went on at Talleyrand’s headquarters between 
April 3 and 6. A draft was accepted by the senate on the latter 
date, with the significant clause, “le Peuple francais appelle li- 
brement au tréne de France Louis-Stanislas-Xavier de France,” 
and a final stipulation that Louis would be proclaimed king as 
soon as he should have accepted the constitution.”? On April 12 
Paris witnessed the arrival of Artois, with whom connection had 
been made through the efforts of the indefatigable Vitrolles. 
The precise relation between the king and the constitution was 
still in doubt, but the recognition of Artois as chef du gou- 
vernement indicated clearly enough that the dynastic ques- 


tion was solved. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE RIVALRY FOR 
DELAGOA BAY 


HILE the great age of imperialism did not begin un- 

til the last quarter of the nineteenth century, cer- 

tain places, because of their strategic or commercial 
significance, were objects of contention during the greater part 
of the century. Such was the case of Lorenzo Marques or Dela- 
goa Bay on the southeast coast of Africa. Although the town 
described by the British Consul Elton as “built in a whale- 
backed sandflat nearly surrounded by water at low tide, and en- 
tirely commanded by the neighboring heights,” and by Consul 
McLead as protected “from any breeze of fresh air from the 
river,’? was founded by Portuguese traders, the British came to 
contend that only a part of the bay was Portuguese territory. 
Prior to 1802 the ships of Great Britain, France, Holland, and 
the United States constantly entered the bay without interfer- 
ence to fish for black whale; but after the issuance of Portuguese 
instructions on December 1, 1802, a military guard was placed 
on board whenever ships entered and anchored in the mouth of 
the river near the fort to secure water and provisions.’ In 1817 
an Anglo-Portuguese treaty, designed to limit the ravages of the 
slave trade, defined Portuguese possessions on the east coast of 
Africa as embracing the territory between Cape Delgado and 
the Bay of Lorenzo Marques.‘ This treaty was negotiated at 
a time when nations manifested little interest in the commercial 
development of the east coast of Africa. 

Less than a decade later this attitude of disinterestedness had 
passed in British South Africa and treaties were being arranged 
with the native kings of Delagoa Bay. On June 24, 1823, Ad- 

1 Report of 1870 East African trip by F. Elton, Report, 1875; Public Record Office 
MSS, Foreign Office, Portugal (cited hereafter as “F.O.”), 63/1026. 

2 Wm. L. McLead to F.O., Dec. 7, 1858, ibid., F.O. 63/844, Vol. IT. 


? Yzideo Louzar to governor of Mozambique, Dec. 1, 1802, ibid., F.O. 97/303, no. 19; 
Captain Owen to Admiral Broker, Oct. 11, 1826, ibid., F.O. 97/303. 


4 Dudley to Marquess de Palmella, Dec. 5, 1827, ibid., F.O. 97/303. 
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miral Nourse forwarded to the admiralty a treaty which had 
been arranged with Kapella, king of Temby, on the south shore 
of Delagoa Bay. This treaty provided for the cession of certain 
territory to Great Britain, permitted trade with British sub- 
jects, and obligated Great Britain to provide protection for 
Kapella and his peoples against natives and foreign nations. On 
the next day Captain Owen, who had negotiated the treaty, noti- 
fied officers at the Portuguese factory that the British flag had 
been hoisted in Temby, and expressed his confidence that it 
would be respected as well as the freedom of the people of Tem- 
by.® Owen also stated that title to the land which Portugal held 
in Temby would be recognized only so long as an annual ac- 
knowledgment of. presents was continued either to the native 
king of Temby or the British representative there. Scarcely 
five months later a treaty was signed with the king of Mapoota 
on the same south shore of Delagoa Bay.’ This treaty permitted 
English settlements, regulated trade with the natives, and se- 
cured the freedom of the king from interference by foreign na- 
tions. In this case Owen again notified the commander of the 
local Portuguese factory and requested that he refrain from in- 
terference with British trade until able to communicate with the 
governor of Mozambique.* To this request the Portuguese 
agreed.° 

In justification of this policy the British commanders in 
South African waters urged humanitarian considerations, free- 
dom of the natives from Portuguese control, and economic ad- 
vantage to British traders. Admiral Nourse wrote that, as mer- 
chants had applied to him for permission to open trade at Dela- 
goa Bay, he had issued a manifesto in defense of British rights in 
the bay which could be shown in case interference with com- 
merce was attempted.’ Three vessels had sailed, and others 


5 Treaty of Capt. Owen of H.M.S. “Leven” with King Kapella, Mar. 8, 1823, ibid. 
6 Capt. Owen to Miguel Lopez de Cardiny, Mar. 9, 1823, ibid. 

7 Treaty between Makaiane, king of Mapoota, and Capt. Owen Aug. 3, 1823, ibid. 
’ Capt. Owen to Miguel Lopez de Cardiny, Aug. 26, 1823; Sept. 4, 1825, ibid. 

® Schmid to Capt. Owen, Sept. 4, 1825, ibid. 

10 Joseph Nourse to admiralty, June 24, 1823, ibid., F.O. 63/870, Vol. III. 
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would probably follow. Captain Owen maintained that the 
Portuguese exercised no jurisdiction beyond the muzzles of their 
guns, and in most cases were excluded by the natives unless per- 
mission to enter their territory was granted by the chiefs. There- 
fore Great Britain could arrange treaties with those independ- 
ent chiefs and thereby destroy the slave trade as well as under- 
sell the Portuguese “‘without infringing on natural or political 
justice.”!! This, he thought, would be advantageous to Cape 
Colony. Moreover, the Anglo-Portuguese treaty was not a hin- 
drance because it did not clearly indicate whether Portuguese 
territory included all of Delagoa Bay or merely the territory as 
far as this bay. 

As a result of this determination of British naval commanders 
to encourage and protect commerce and the attempts of the 
merchants to open trade with the natives through Delagoa Bay, 
a conflict arose, for the equally determined Portuguese author- 
ities decided that vessels of foreign nationality should remain in 
the bay only on condition that they recognize Portuguese sov- 
ereignty and desist from trade with the natives. When the Brit- 
ish brig “Eleanor” arrived at the port on April 13, 1825, with a 
sick crew, it was discovered that she carried ivory, beads, soap, 
scissors, crockery, etc., and had traded with the natives of 
Mapoota; so the Portuguese authorities took possession of the 
ship.’ This procedure brought sharp opposition from British 
naval commanders. Captain Owen protested against the treat- 
ment accorded British shippers and the British flag, and urged 
again that the Portuguese had no authority beyond the pre- 
cincts of their forts. Commanders of British ships were given 
orders to resist when armed attempts were made to visit their 
ships, and the Portuguese governor of Mozambique was warned 
that there must be redress for these insults or armed force would 
be used." The governor of Delagoa Bay agreed to surrender the 
“Eleanor” if the British promised that she would be condemned 


11 Capt. Owen to admiralty, Oct. 11, 1823, ibid., F.O. 97/303, No. 60. 
12 Schmid to Capt. Owen, Apr. 24, 1825, tbid., F.O. 97/303. 


18 Capt. Owen to governor of Mozambique, May 10, 1825, ibid., No. 5; Capt. Owen 
to commanders of British merchant vessels, Sept. 4, 1825, ibid., No. 18. 
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either in Mozambique or Lisbon, payment made to the extent 
of the value of the contraband, and a penalty inflicted by Portu- 
gal.'* The governor also argued that the chiefs with whom Cap- 
tain Owen arranged treaties in 1823 were there by permission of 
the Portuguese government and therefore could neither sell nor 
cede land. On August 28 Owen compelled the surrender of the 
“Eleanor” in order that she might be taken to England to be 
placed under the control of the admiralty.” He later contended 
that the lands of Temby and Mapoota were first settled by the 
Dutch and were consequently acquired by Great Britain, along 
with Cape Colony.'® Members of the crew of the “Eleanor,” 
however, admitted that permission to trade had been secured 
from the Portuguese factory, although in ignorance of Owen’s 
treaties with the natives.'’ Since the master of the ship had ad- 
mitted in this way the right of the Portuguese to grant licenses, 
the British foreign office was unwilling to insist on payment 
without further investigation of Portuguese claims.'® 

The conflict thus raging between British and Portuguese local 
authorities in South Africa was soon transferred to their govern- 
ments in Europe, who continued the argument in behalf of the 
claims of their respective nationals. Canning stated the claims 
of Captain Owen and the owners of the “Eleanor” to the Portu- 
guese minister and inquired whether Portugal claimed this terri- 
tory by right of conquest, cession by native chiefs, or other 
rights under the law of nations.'* The Portuguese authorities at- 
tempted to invalidate the treaties of Owen on the ground of the 
half-civilized character of the native chiefs, but, in order to es- 
tablish their own claims, forwarded similar treaties antecedent 


14 Schmid to Capt. Owen, Aug. 29, 1825, ibid., No. 7. 


16 Extract from letter of governor of Lorenzo Marques to Portuguese ambassador in 
London, Sept. 5, 1825, ibid., F.O. 97/303. 


16 Capt. Owen to Admiral Broker, Oct. 11, 1826, ibid. 


17 Capt. Owen to admiralty, Oct. 12, 1826, ibid.; Testimonial of Edward Johnson, 
Aug. 29, 1829, ibid., No. 1. 


18 F.0. to George Brown, Apr. 12, 1827, ihid., F.O. 97/303. 
19 Canning to Marquess de Palmella, Apr. 25, 1827, ibid. 
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to those of the British.2° The British government asserted the 
validity of these “solemn and regular’ compacts especially be- 
cause the Portuguese acknowledged the independence of the na- 
tive kings. Great Britain denied that by first sailing along the 
coast Portugal had a claim to the territory, and pointed out that 
the treaty of 1817 did not include either Delagoa Bay or the in- 
dependent chiefs who had placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain.2! Neither by conquest, settlement, nor 
compact, argued the British foreign secretary, could Portugal 
establish a claim to the territory ceded to Captain Owen. The 
return of the “Eleanor” to Lisbon was therefore refused. 

As the political and economic importance of the Delagoa Bay 
region grew, examples of conflict became numerous and the Brit- 
ish became more determined to acquire possession of it. British 
representatives reported that gunpowder imported at Delagoa 
Bay was being sold to the natives on the border of the South 
African colonies.” Americans were said to have entered largely 
into this trade. Another conflict arose when, on December 8, 
1857, the British ship “Herald” from Natal was seized by the 
Portuguese with the aid of negroes some ninety miles up the 
river north of Lorenzo Marques.”* The Portuguese claimed that 
they were sent from Lorenzo Marques with orders to seize the 
ship; but the negro chief of the region insisted that, since the 
capture was made in his territory, the booty belonged to him. 
Portuguese authorities found on the “Herald” gunpowder, 
muskets, percussion caps, and pistols. The British consul in- 
sisted that the capture was illegal because made in territory 
where the natives were independent of Portugal, and urged that, 
since the interior was practically independent, it should be 


20 Dudley to Marquess de Palmella, Dec. 5, 1827; ibid.; Affidavit in country of King 
Kapella granting territory to king of Portugal, Nov. 10, 1794, ibid.; Agreement between 
governor of Lorenzo Marques and king of Mapoota, Oct. 8, 1823, ibid. 

21 Ibid. 

2 Extract from dispatch of Lieut.-Gov. Pine to F.O., Oct. 10, 1851, ibid., F.O. 63/ 
844, Vol. II; Pine to governor of Cape of Good Hope, Mar. 23, 1855, ibid.; F.O. to 
Earl of Clarenden, June 6, 1855, ibid. 

23 Letter of H.M.S. “Boscawan” to admiralty, June 18, 1858, ibid.; Consul J. Lyon 
McLead to Sir Fred W. Grey, Mar. 1, 1858, ibid. 
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opened to world-trade under the guiding hand of Great Britain.”4 
When the Portuguese protested against this trade in arms, the 
British claimed that the munitions were used to hunt elephants 
for ivory.» Consul McLead pointed out that this interior terri- 
tory would give Great Britain access to the rear of the Zulu 
country; if her claims were surrendered, it would permit the 
Portuguese to sell Delagoa Bay to the South African Republic 
and Orange Free State and thereby provide an outlet for the 
products of these Dutch farmers whose trade would no longer 
enrich in transit the British colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
This interior was also rich in Orchilla weed. Inyack Island, 
which was in that part of the bay subject to Pondoland where 
Great Britain controlled, was well wooded and 240 feet high. 
It was needed as a sanitarium, since the greater part of the har- 
bor was flat and swampy, and would be an excellent position for 
a lighthouse to guide the mail service from Aden to Natal and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The treaty rights of Portugal, he be- 
lieved, need no longer be respected, since Portugal had repeat- 
edly violated the agreement respecting the limitation of slavery. 
It was further argued that the “Herald” had entered the river 
from the sea without interference by Portugal through an un- 
known channel discovered by G. W. Duncan, master of the 
“Herald.” McLead was of the opinion that Portugal never 
actually held or occupied either or both banks of the river, but 
the natives had occasionally allowed them to ascend it for a 
short distance when a permit had been previously secured. 
During the month of February, 1859, British commanders in 
South African waters requested from their government an in- 
terpretation of the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1817. Doubt was 
expressed in South Africa as to whether the bay of Lorenzo 
Marques meant all of Delagoa Bay as claimed by the Portu- 
guese or was merely confined to the inner bay where the Portu- 
guese establishmen* was located.?’ There seemed to be no 


24 Extract from diary of governor of Mozambique, Oct. 26, 1858, ibid. 

25 Consul J. Lyon McLead to Earl of Malmsbury, Nov. 10, 11, 1858, ibid. 

* Consul J. Lyon McLead to E. Hammond of F.O., Dec. 7, 1858, ibid. 

27 Sir Fred W. Grey to admiralty, Feb. 28, 1859, ibid., F.O. 63/870, Vol. III. 
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knowledge that the treaties negotiated by Owen with native 
chiefs had ever been accepted by the British government. More- 
over, they had been a dead letter for many years, for no case 
could be found where the conditions of the treaty had ever been 
fulfilled. Admiral Grey thought that the probable extension of 
the borders of the Dutch republics and the increase of the Euro- 
pean population would again give importance to the question of 
Delagoa Bay, since the Dutch states would soon be discontent- 
ed without a seaport and would probably seek to acquire this 
bay. 

Upon the advice of the queen’s advocate that the seizure of 
the “Herald” was illegal, the British foreign office now protested 
to Lisbon.*® In accord with this legal opinion it was urged that, 
even if the “Herald” was liable to seizure in entering or leaving 
the river, she was seized from 90 to 150 miles up the river and 
was not hindered when entering from the sea. Furthermore, the 
Portuguese had not held or occupied either or both branches of 
the river so as to command trade and navigation. The seizure 
was made after the ship had been in the dominion of an inde- 
pendent chief for sixteen days. Even the acting governor of 
Lorenzo Marques had admitted that the capture took place in 
territory to which the Portuguese laid no claim. The natives as- 
serted their independence by placing a boom across the river 
until the Portuguese paid a ransom taken from the cargo of the 
“‘Herald.”” The lawyers for the crown stated that the process 
was drawn without regard to any provision of law. The treaty of 
1817 did not define the limits of the interior possessed by Portu- 
gal, which could not be extended indefinitely into the vast conti- 
nent of Africa beyond actual occupation. According to the law 
of nations, if a power occupies detached and fortified points on a 
coast where the natives are practically independent, it cannot 
expect at these points “to be entitled to establish or enforce 
against third parties municipal regulations prescribing the man- 
ner in which or the points at which foreign nations should alone 


28 Report of queen’s advocate, Mar. 11, 1859, ibid.; F.O. to Mr. Howard at Lisbon, 
Mar. 16, 1859, ibid. 
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be enabled to trade with the people of the country.”’®’ Sover- 
eignty without occupation could not prevent communication 
with the interior, for, if the Portuguese doctrine were accepted, 
the interior of Africa would have been closed wherever rivers 
emptied through the coastal territory controlled by Portugal. 
The custom regulations did not apply to the territory where the 
“Herald” was seized; and the ship did not touch Portuguese ter- 
ritory, trade with her subjects, or violate her law. 

In answer to this elaborate defense of British claims in the 
case of the “Herald,” the Portuguese foreign office set forth 
counterclaims near the end of 1859.°° The rights of discovery, 
treaty stipulations, the principles of international law, and the 
very laws of Great Britain all supported the rights of Portugal. 
Before other nations of Europe, Portugal had established col- 
onies in that part of Africa, built forts and extended her con- 
quest by making tributaries of nearly all of the chiefs of the in- 
terior and coast. Records of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
provided numerous examples of these rights recognized by 
European nations in treaties now in force. The right to Delagoa 
Bay or Lorenzo Marques was based partly on discoveries and 
partly on the right of conquest in the campaign of 1569. To in- 
sist on the occupation of territory as urged by Great Britain 
was to advance a principle not being practiced in individual rela- 
tions between nations; it could hardly be applied to a free coun- 
try and her colonies, especially when inhabited by barbarous 
and erratic peoples. Great Britain would not apply this rule to 
her own colonial states; and it was argued that the United 
States, without prolonged negotiation with Europe, had estab- 
lished the right to define boundaries as she wished whenever 
they bordered on barbarous or savage peoples. The treaty of 
1817 was arranged without concern as to whether or not Portu- 
gal exercised effective jurisdiction over all those regions, so that 
the distinction noted by Great Britain could not now be estab- 
lished by a diplomatic note, for this would involve a restriction 
of that agreement. While Portugal had not occupied the terri- 
tory on the banks of the river where the “Herald” was cap- 


29 Thid. 80 Duke of Terceira to Arthur Magenis, Dec. 26, 1859, ibid. 
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tured, in the sense of establishing stations there, nevertheless 
there did exist the Portuguese district Magaia, which was a de- 
pendency of the subordinate governorship of Lorenzo Marques. 
England had recognized many of these principles in the treaty 
of 1661 with Portugal and in her official correspondence. Secu- 
rity and peace with the natives could not be guaranteed by 
treaties unless the importation of gunpowder and firearms was 
prohibited. Great Britain had frequently recognized the exclu- 
sive right of Portugal to conduct commercial relations with the 
native tribes within the territory affected by the treaty of 1817. 
She never had upheld the right of free navigation of rivers, 
which principle was much contested in Europe and now regu- 
lated only by special treaties. It was admitted, however, that 
while Portuguese custom-house regulations authorized an em- 
bargo under suspicion of contraband, they did not justify the 
seizure as actually effected. Since there were other irregularities 
in the seizure, restitution and compensation were offered. 

The British foreign office now prepared a memorandum in 
which the history of the controversy was reviewed and the argu- 
ments of each power were summarized.*! Great Britain main- 
tained her claim to the southern part of Delagoa Bay, and could 
not permit the sale of this territory to the Dutch republics be- 
cause of the doubtful nature of future relations with these re- 
publics.*? While it was not indicated whether a settlement of 
this controversy with Portugal would be sought by negotiation 
or by seizure of the territory claimed, an official discussion of 
method soon followed and led to definite action. The admiral 
in South African waters reported that the Portuguese govern- 
ment had decided to erect a fort on the Island of Inyack, 
against which he protested because the entrance of the long 
navigable English river would thereby be barred to all except 
slave-traders in Portuguese territory.** He then urged the es- 

31 Memorandum of F. Irving of F.O., Jan. 11, 1860, ibid. 

* Great Britain did not wish to make British possession incompatible with the 
future trading interests of the republics, but was determined to prevent this port from 
becoming an export harbor for slaves. 
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tablishment of a British fort on Inyack Island which would de- 
stroy the slave trade, secure an outlet for the trade of the Dutch 
states, and increase British trade. It would be garrisoned by 
marines and by Kaffirs from native regiments at the Cape. It 
would be free from sickness because of its high position, and 
would be a convenient coal depot for ships. A year later the 
Duke of Newcastle urged that British rights to Inyack Island be 
asserted by the erection of a lighthouse and the raising of a 
flag.*4 He thought the island should be governed by Natal be- 
cause of her extensive trade with Delagoa Bay. The Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, and Mauritius might be induced to bear a 
share of the expense, especially if the proposal to establish a 
steamship line from the Cape to Mauritius and Delagoa Bay 
should be realized. This would add a further reason for the erec- 
tion of a lighthouse on Inyack Island. Lord John Russell consid- 
ered that to negotiate with Portugal would imply doubt as to 
tke rights of Great Britain in Delagoa Bay and that it would be 
more expedient to take possession of Invack.* The Admiralty 
was now requested to take possession of the island. In the erec- 
tion of a lighthouse, measures were taken to bring about a joint 
arrangement between the imperial government and the colonies 
interested in the navigation of the adjacent seas.* 

When it became known that Great Britain had occupied In- 
yack and Elephant Islands, Portuguese officials protested in 
both South Africa and London and suggested a general settle- 
ment of their differences.*’7 This occupation was represented as 
a violation both of the law of nations and of the convention of 
1817. Even though the rights of Great Britain to the territory 
were recognized, argued the Portuguese government, it had to 
be admitted that from time immemorial Portugal had been in 
possession of the islands and that it would be a violation of the 


3 Duke of Newcastle to Lord Wodehouse, July 22, 1861, ibid., F.O. 97/318. 


35 F.O. to colonial office, July 25, 1861, ibid. 
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law of nations to take possession before giving proof of these 
rights in conformity with the manner of civilized nations.** This 
plea of the Portuguese government was followed by a suggestion 
that the conflicting territorial claims of Great Britain and Por- 
tugal in the different parts of the world be finally adjusted by a 
general convention,*® The Portuguese authorities were not pre- 
pared to make a formal proposal, but desired to forward this 
suggestion for the consideration of the British government. Al- 
though Great Britain did not oppose this suggestion, she did 
nothing to encourage the development of the idea.*° 

During the next few years the Portuguese government at- 
tempted to establish more firmly, by occupation and by treaty 
with the Dutch republics of the Transvaal, its right to the St. 
George River. In the latter part of 1862 the British foreign 
office received information that an English trading vessel on the 
St. George River had been requested by the Portuguese to re- 
turn to a fort which had been erected at the mouth of the river.“ 
The captain of the ship maintained that his vessel was robbed 
by the natives under order of the Portuguese and taken to the 
fort, where ship and crew were released. Great Britain did not 
press this case, even though the governor of Natal urged the 
need of more protection, especially because of the ivory trade.” 
During the next few years reports reached London that the 
South African Republic was claiming the outlet of this river be- 
cause the source was located in its territory.‘* The British gov- 
ernment discussed the expediency of sending a warship to Del- 
agoa Bay to ascertain whether settlements had been attempted 
in British territory.‘ Rumors then circulated that Great Brit- 


38 F.O. to A. Magenis, Mar. 3, 1862, thid. 
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ain was sending a naval force to annex Delagoa Bay.* Early in 
1870 the British minister in Lisbon reported that a new treaty 
between the South African Republic and Portugal had been 
effected which related to the boundaries between their terri- 
tories in South Africa and the transit and exportation of produce 
through Portuguese territory.“ 

In the same year a controversy began between the two gov- 
ernments over the Portuguese occupation of Inyack Island. It 
was reported in a Natal paper that the northern part of the is- 
land had been occupied.*’ Since the British foreign office did 
not feel able to dispute the Portuguese right to that part of the 
island,** the colonial secretary suggested that the rival claims of 
Great Britain and Portugal be submitted to arbitration.*® The 
Portuguese government confirmed this occupation upon British 
inquiry, but was willing to withdraw pending the negotiations 
with respect to the whole of Lorenzo Marques.*® When the 
treaty between Portugal and the South African Republic be- 
came known, Great Britain protested because territory was in- 
cluded in the settlement which she claimed as her own.®! Mean- 
while another dispute arose because the Portuguese government 
insisted on being paid dues for allowing Kaffirs to embark for 
Natal,* and colonial authorities in South Africa urged the neces- 
sity of a resident on Inyack Island or Mapoota to protect Brit- 
ish interests. 

As disputes between Portugal and England concerning Dela- 
goa Bay were becoming more frequent, a settlement of the con- 
flicting claims of the two nations became necessary to insure 
peaceful relationships. Great Britain therefore proposed to Por- 
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tugal that the dispute be settled by arbitration and that the 
president of the French Republic act as arbitrator.** To this 
suggestion the Portuguese government readily agreed.*‘ but in- 
sisted on its sovereignty over a part of Delagoa Bay.© Great 
Britain first proposed that a general determination of the lim- 
its of English and Portuguese possessions be effected, but later 
requested Portugal to specify distinctly, with the aid of a map, 
the limits of her claim, so that Great Britain might join with 
her in preparing a protocol in which the claims of each could be 
set forth.© In reply, Portugal related the history of her claims 
to the bay of Lorenzo Marques and Inyack and Elephant Is- 
lands, basing them on the discovery of the bay in 1544, at 
which time a factory and fortress were built.’ Since that time 
there had been continued occupation and uninterrupted trade, 
as well as recognition by native chiefs and foreign nations. It 
was agreed that the status quo should be maintained in the terri- 
tory in dispute, so that the case of neither side would be preju- 
diced by the course of events.** 

The draft of a protocol stating the terms upon which it was 
agreed to arbitrate was now begun. The British proposed the 
arbitration of claims to the territory “formerly belonging to the 
Kings of Tembe and Mapoota lying on the southern shores of 
Delagoa Bay on the east coast of Africa including the Islands of 
Inyack and Elephant.’®® The arbitration finally included the 
territory as far north as latitude 26°30’. The Portuguese gov- 
ernment proposed that the term “Lorenzo Marques” be used in 
the Portuguese edition and “Delagoa Bay” in the English," but 


53 F.O. to Wm. Doria, Sept. 21, 1871, ibid.; Wm. Doria to Earl Granville, Oct. 30, 
1871, ibid.; Colonial office to F.O., Nov. 15, 1871, ibid. 

54 Charles A. Murray to Earl Granville, Dec. 16, 1871, ibid. 

55 Joas Corvo to Charles A. Murray, Dec. 12, 1871, ibid. 

56 Charles A. Murray to Joas Corvo, Jan. 25, 1872, ibid., F.O., 63/1049, Vol. VIII. 

57 Joas Corvo to Charles A. Murray, Feb. 19, 1872, ibid. 

58 Robert Keats to Sir Harry Barkley, Dec. 17, 1871, ibid. , 

59 Charles A. Murray to Joas Corvo, June 3, 1872, ibid. 

6° Protocol between Great Britain and Portugal, Sept. 25, 1872, ibid. 

6! Charles A. Murray to Lord Granville, July 17, 1872, ibid. 
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the British were unwilling because the two powers were not 
agreed on the meaning of the terms and suggested that both be 
omitted. The case was to be submitted to the arbitrator with- 
in twelve months and to be followed with a rebuttal argument 
by each side. The decision would be considered absolutely final 
and conclusive; and the award was to be accepted without any 
objection, evasion, or delay. 

Meanwhile fears and rumors that Delagoa Bay might be ac- 
quired by Germany, the South African Republic, or even some 
other power, to the detriment of British trade, were arriving in 
London. In January, 1872, the German government denied that 
an attempt was being made to purchase Delagoa Bay.** The 
next year, however, a report arrived from India that an agent 
of the German government was in the Portuguese territory of 
East Africa to arrange for allotments of land to German set- 
tlers.°* In August, 1874, the Havas Agency reported that, if 
Delagoa Bay were awarded to Portugal, it would be sold to 
Germany; but no communication of this kind was found to have 
come from Germany.® British South Africans became aroused 
when President Kriiger of the South African Republic made a 
visit to Berlin and Lisbon. The Republic had imported am- 
munition through Lorenzo Marques in 1873, and now the Ger- 
man government was attempting to lease the port for one hun- 
dred years. It was feared that Kriiger’s voyage to Europe was 
made in order to arrange with the Germans for the construction 
of a railway from the South African Republic to Lorenzo 
Marques.®’ German interference in the South African Republic 
would create endless political and commercial misunderstand- 
ings and put an end to all chance of the formation of a federal 


6 Wm. Doria to Lord Granville, Aug. 6, 1872, ibid.; Joas Corvo to Wm. Doria, 
Aug. 8, 1872, ibid. 
63 Lord Odo Russell to F.O., Jan. 7, 1872, ibid., F.O. 63/1050, Vol. IX. 


4 Secretary to governor of Bombay to secretary to governor of India, Jan. 20, 1873, 
ibid. 


65 Lord Lyon to Earl of Derby, Aug. 25, 1874, ibid., F.O., 63/1051, Vol. X. 
6 H{. Barkley to Lord Carnavon, April 5, 1875, ibid. 
87 Tbid., May 5, 1875. 
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union of the different states in South Africa under the British 
flag. Effort should be made, it was felt, to secure a promise from 
Portugal that she would not part with the territory. In 1875 a 
consul reported that the Portuguese troops at Mozambique 
were paid with money bo.rowed from a French firm.®® 

In view of these fears and rumors, Great Britain endeavored 
to forestall any attempt of other powers to acquire possession of 
Delagoa Bay. The foreign and colonial offices agreed that a 
proposal should be made to the Portuguese government that the 
power in whose favor the award was made should not consider 
a proposal of any other power until the power defeated had an 
opportunity to make a reasonable offer for the acquisition of 
the bay.®® To this request assurance was readily given by the 
Portuguese government.” 

Meanwhile each power had presented to the president of the 
French Republic a historical résumé and argument in behalf of 
its claims. On the basis of these claims a decision was announced 
on July 28, 1875. By this decision the territory in dispute was 
judged to belong to Portugal because of the rights of discovery, 
exercise of the rights of sovereignty, exclusive control of com- 
mercial transportation, defense against foreign nations, tacit ac- 
ceptance of Portuguese sovereignty by Austria in an exchange 
of diplomatic notes, the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1817, and 
the recommendation to Captain Owen by Great Britain to seek 
the aid of Portugal and treaties with native chiefs. The terms 
“Lorenzo Marques” and “Delagoa Bay”’ were held to have been 
applied indifferently in the treaty of 1817. The Owen treaties 
of 1823 with native chiefs were not considered of importance be- 
cause, after the British ships departed, the chiefs, brought face 
to face with Portuguese authority, recognized their dependence 
and thus their incapacity to make treaties.”1 Moreover, the 


68 Edwin B. Nuuskett to D. Arnott, April 6, 1875, ibid. 

69 Colonial office to F.0., May 5, 1875, ibid.; F.O. to colonial office, May 29, 1875, 
ibid. 

70 Lord Lytton to F.O., June 15, 1875, ibid., F.O. 68/1052, Vol. XI; Joas Corvo to 
British Minister, June 17, 1875, ibid. 

71 Lord Lyon to Earl of Derby, July 28, 1875, ibid. 
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treaties of Captain Owen were not carried into effect by Great 
Britain or renewed in the case of Mapoota. The British soon 
notified France that Great Britain loyally accepted the award 
and that her colonial officials in South Africa would be notified 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of Portugal.” 

Although Delagoa Bay was now in the possession of Portugal, 
the great powers of Europe did not abandon all hope of acquir- 
ing it. When Great Britain became interested in the interior of 
South Africa, this bay became the logical outlet for that vast 
hinterland; and with the development of shipping and commerce 
its strategic significance was accelerated. At the same time, 
Portugal recognized the vast potentialities of what was perhaps 
the best port on the east coast of Africa, and proceeded to 
strengthen, as well as widen, her control. While England, 
France, and Germany, were all hoping for its possession and 
were fearing control by a rival power, England and Germany, 
by secret treaty in 1898, provided for a possible partition of the 
Portuguese colonies, in which case Delagoa Bay would be ac- 
quired by Great Britain. 


Raymonpb W. BrixLeR 
ASHLAND COLLEGE 


72 F.O. to Lord Lyon, Aug. 17, 1875, ibid. 











DOCUMENTS 
A LETTER OF BRISSOT TO DESMOULINS! 


Y 1790 the more radical French journalists had discov- 
ered that the Revolution had not brought with it free- 
dom of opinion. They were now subject to prosecution 

for articles objectionable to the new authorities. Brissot de 
Warville was one of the more ardent defenders of the liberty of 
the press. As editor of the Patriote frangais he was vitally con- 
cerned in the matter and had not been hesitant in attacking fur- 
ther infringement of the rights which the Paris writers claimed 
for themselves.2, During the month of January, 1790, two 
events served to focus attention on this important question. 
Jean-Paul Marat once more came under the ban of the Chatelet 
court and an old decree of outlawry was renewed against him.’ 
Later in the same month Sieyés proposed a new law which 
would render a journalist liable for prosecution if an outbreak 
occurred within eight days after the publication of a seditious 
article in his paper.‘ As Brissot pointed out,® “sedition” was not 
defined and the law, if passed, would have served to muzzle the 
press rather effectively. 

The following letter of Brissot to Desmoulins throws interest- 
ing light on Brissot’s activity in the endeavor to secure freedom 
of the press. While not altogether in sympathy with Marat’s 
radical views, Brissot was unwilling to permit such an attack 

1A. 1. s. Brissot de Warville to Camille Desmoulins, in the possession of Stuart W. 
Jackson, Montclair, N.J., who kindly gave his consent to its publication. 


3 Eloise Ellery, Brissot de Warville; a study in the history of the French Revolution 
(Boston, 1915), pp. 187-38. Camille Desmoulins at a later period, though no longer on 
friendly terms with Brissot, and accusing him of not being true to his réle as chief de- 
fender of the liberty of the press, described him as “le plus opinidtre champion de la 
liberté la plus illimitée, de la licence méme de la presse.” See Jules Claretie, uvres de 
Camille Desmoulins (2 vols.; Paris, 1906), I, 247. 

8’ Louis Gottschalk, Jean Paul Marat; a study in radicalism (New York, 1927), 
pp. 60-61. 


4 Moniteur, January 23, 1790. 5 Le Patriote frangais, January 31, 1790. 
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on a fellow-journalist to go unheeded. It would seem that it was 
Brissot, rather than Camille Desmoulins, who took the initia- 
tive in defending Marat.® Brissot, also, appears responsible for 
involving the radical District des Cordeliers in the “Marat 
Affair,” which resulted from the resistance which that district 
put up against the efforts to arrest the Ami du peuple. 

The letter bears no date other than “ce dimanche,” but the 
evidence would seem to indicate that it was written sometime 
in January, 1790. It was probably sent on Sunday, January 3, 
1790, before the events of January 9-10, when the ChAtelet 
made the unsuccessful attempt to arrest Marat. The letter is 
addressed in Brissot’s hand to ““Monsieur Desmoulins.”’ but the 
‘““Desmoulins” was subsequently crossed out and the letter re- 
addressed in another hand to ““Monsieur Desmoulins Auteur des 
Revolutions de france et de Brabant Rue du Theatre francais 
prés la comedie frangaise.’”’ Desmoulins’s house still stands in 
Paris and bears a tablet to the effect that it was once the home 
of Camille Desmoulins; the old Comédie Francaise is at present 
called the Odéon. The postmark in the upper right-hand corner 
bears the stamp of the deuriéme levée, “2° Ly.” 


JANE LOHRER 
University or CuHIcaco 


Je vous Recomande [sic], Mon Cher Collegue, une persecution 
odieuse exercée contre un Journaliste par le Bureau de Ville’7—II faut 


® Cf. Ellery, Brissot de Warville, p. 138. 


7 The old Bureau de Ville, which had had extensive jurisdiction over both civil and 
criminal cases involving merchants of the city of Paris, was abolished by a decree of the 
Assembly of the Commune on August 15, 1789. See Sigismond Lacroix, Actes de la 
Commune de Paris pendant la Révolution, 1'* Série (Paris, 1894), I, 225-26 and 231-32. 
On October 20, 1789, the Bureau de Ville was reorganized. Its membership was enlarged 
to include most of the officers of the Conseil de Ville; and it was given administrative, 
as well as judicial, functions. (Lacroix, II, 353-55; see, also, Paul Robiquet, Le per- 
sonnel municipal de Paris pendant la Révolution, période constitutionnelle |Paris, 1890), 
pp. 402-4). The minutes for the Bureau de Ville for December, 1789, and January, 
1790, as given in Lacroix, do not reveal any official action taken against Marat. How- 
ever, on December 31, 1789, the District de la Sorbonne, aroused over Marat’s attacks 
upon the minister of finance and the mayor of Paris, protested to the procureur-syndic 
of the Commune (Lacroix, ITI, 520-21). Brissot was at this time an active participant 
in the municipal politics of Paris and therefore in a position to know at once of any 
measure passed by the Bureau de Ville (see Ellery, pp. 91-112). 
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tous venir a Son Secours—Je m’y emploierai, mais La Chose iroit mal 
si Vous ne donnés vos conclusions® [?]—Je crois aussi qu’il faut de- 
noncer cette atrocité au seul district ou je connoisse quelque vigeur 
au district des Cordeleirs*—L’excellent ami de la liberté qui vous 
Remettra ou Vous Enverra cette lettre—M. Delapoype” vous contera 
les details—tout a Vous 
Brissot DE WARVILLE 
ce dimanche 


8 That Camille Desmoulins did come to the defense of Marat is well known. Several 
articles appeared in his paper, Révolutions de France et de Brabant in the month of 
January justifying Marat’s conduct. The first of these, “Affaire de M. Marat,” in 
Révolutions de France, No. 9, is an account of the only interview which Desmoulins had 
up to that time with Marat. He concludes with a testimonial to Marat and a promise 
to write an article on the liberty of the press: “Voila, je ne dirai pas seulement un des 
plus beaux morceaux d’éloquence que j’aie jamais vus; mais voila du courage, de l’ame, 
& un grand caractere. Dans le n°. prochain, en parlant de la liberté de la presse, j’aurai 
lieu de placer quelques réflexions sur la prise de M. Marat.” In the next issue he prints: 
“Pieces justificatives de la conduite du district des Cordeliers, dans l’affaire de M. 
Marat.” In Révolutions de France et de Brabant, No. 16, appears Desmoulins’ article 
entitled, “‘Liberté de la presse,’’ which is a masterly attack on the proposed law of 
Sieyes and an able defense of Marat. 

* The radical District of the Cordeliers, under the leadership of Danton, at once came 
to the rescue of Marat and protected him from arrest and openly defied the authorities 
in spite of the remonstrance of the National Assembly. See Lacroix, Actes de la Com- 
mune de Paris, III, 523-25. 

10 A Delapoype was the brother-in-law of Fréron, the associate editor of the Révolu- 
tions de France et de Brabant; see Jules Claretie, Camille Desmoulins, Lucile Desmoulins, 
étude sur les Dantonistes d'aprés des documents nouveauz et inédits (Paris, 1875), p. 482. 
Whether he is the Jean-Francois Cornu comte de Lapoype (1758-1851), who was a 
prominent figure in the Revolution and a Napoleonic general has not been determined. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PRUSSIA, 1858-71. 


HE late German Republic went far to make amends for the compara- 
tive neglect of Bismarck by the German Empire of William II. The 
opening of the archives to 1890 ushered in a series of source publica- 
tions, the most ambitious of which received support from the government. 
Before the last volumes of Bismarck’s Collected Works had appeared, German 
historians, under the chairmanship of Meinecke, had founded the Historische 
Reichskommission in 1928 to place on a more systematic basis the further pub- 
lication of the sources for Bismarck’s Reich and its creation. One of the first 
fruits of its efforts is a twelve-volume series on Prussian foreign policy before 
1871, the editorial direction of which was placed in the experienced hands of 
Professors Brandenburg, Hoetzsch, and Oncken. By commencing the work 
with the “New Era” in 1858, the committee wisely set the stage sufficiently in 
advance of the appearance of the star actor in 1862. These four years will be 
covered in two volumes edited by Christian Friese under the direction of 
Hoetzsch; the years 1862-66, in five volumes edited by Rudolf Ibbeken under 
Oncken’s direction; and the last five years in five volumes edited by Herbert 
Michaelis under Brandenburg’s supervision. Of this important, and in some 
ways unique, publication three bulky tomes have so far appeared.' Their 
most valuable attributes are their comprehensiveness, the objectivity of their 
editing, their excellent mechanical equipment, and their abundance of new 
material. Each of these deserves further comment. 

So far as the reviewer is aware, this work is a pioneer in presenting the un- 
published treasures of the archives, not of one nation alone, but of all the 
great powers of Europe and several of the smaller states. Hundreds of the 
most confidential papers from Vienna, London, Paris, Moscow, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and even from the jealously guarded Italian archives, are printed 
here for the first time. Later volumes will include material from The Hague 
and the lesser German capitals. In nearly every case, except the Italian, the 


material pertaining to Prussian policy has been utilized apparently without . 


reservation.? For every two documents emanating from Berlin archives there 


1 Die auswéirtige Politik Preussens 1858-1871. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke. Edited 
by the Hisroriscne ReEIcHSKOMMISSION under the direction of Ertch BRANDENBURG, 
Orro Hoerzscu, HERMANN OncCKEN. Vol. I, November 1858 bis Dezember 1859. Edited 
by CuristiAN Friese. Vol. III, Oktober 1862 bis September 1863. Edited by Rupo.r 
InpeEKEN. Vol. IV, Oktober 1863 bis April 1864. Edited by Rupotr Ispexen. Olden- 
burg: Gerhard Stalling, 1932-33. Pp. 858+776+831. Rm. 38 each volume. 


? Dr. Ibbeken states in the preface to Vol. III that no request for documents was 
refused by any foreign archives (i.e., to 1932). The Italian documents are to appear in 
an Italian publication. 
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is one from the Ausland in these volumes. If the editors of the admirable 
Origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1871 had published the reports of 
foreign envoys accredited to the Tuileries, no collection like Oncken’s Die 
Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleons III would have been necessary to complete the 
picture of French diplomacy. Similarly, Prussian “official” policy, as ex- 
pressed in the instructions which the king could see and approve, was pre- 
sented by Sybel and in the documents edited by Thimme in the Gesammelten 
Werke’ But Bismarck’s more secret maneuvers, carefully kept from King 
William, must be gleaned from his interviews with foreign envoys. Their sig- 
nificant potentialities have been shown by the dispatches of Benedetti, Oubril, 
and Karolyi already published. The more credit is due the present editorial 
committee for its determination to break with nationalistic precedent and to 
put forth the whole truth “so wie sie in Wirklichkeit war.” 

Less comprehensive is the editors’ use of German materials. The archives 
of the Wilhelmstrasse, Dahlem, and the Hausarchiv are fully exploited, to be 
sure, and war department material has been drawn upon. But, as the editors 
point out, “the special source material on the German question . . . . is in- 
cluded only when it deals with the relations [of Prussia] to the powers, while 
all those affairs which belong essentially to the internal German controversy 
among the states of the Confederation do not come within the purview of the 
work.”’ One hopes that Dr. Ibbeken will not interpret this restriction too 
literally during the years 1865-66. More serious is the unexplained absence of 
the official protocols of the Prussian council of ministers (preserved in the 
archives of the Staatsministerium). Utilized by scholars as yet at a few points 
only, they would afford unexampled glimpses of the personal factors behind 
Prussian policy. 

The extensive use of foreign material contributes greatly to the objectivity 
of the collection, but such objectivity could easily have been compromised by 
tendentious editing. The record of German editors since the war is hardly to 
be commended. Not content to let the documents speak for themselves, they 
have been at pains, in introductions and footnotes, to plaster their own inter- 
pretations like advertising labels upon the documents. The French editors of 
the Origines, on the contrary, recognized that the proper place for their per- 
sonal interpretations was the historical review. All honor to the scientific spirit 
of the present German directors and editors, for their handiwork preserves the 
best standards of objective historical scholarship. The one slight touch of 
patriotic coloring in the’preface to the series may be dismissed as a sales argu- 
ment alone. Drs. Friese and Ibbeken deserve high praise for their complete 
avoidance of parti pris in their vast task of selecting and summarizing. They 

3 Bismarck, die Gesammelten Werke, Vols. 1V-V1-b (Berlin, 1926-31). 

4 Les origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1871 (Paris, 1910 ff.), especially 
Vols. IV-X; Robert H. Lord, “Bismarck and Russia in 1863,’’ American historical 
review, XXIX (1923), 24-48; and the reviewer's Franz Joseph and Bismarck (Cam- 
bridge, 1934). 
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print, without comment, stinging slurs by foreign ambassadors, Count Re- 
dern’s advice to Schleinitz to invade Belgium without regard to treaties (I, 
665 n.), and Bismarck’s remark that “vanity is one of the characteristics of 
Prussians” (III, 144). They give full publicity to the arguments of foreign 
powers in controversy with Prussia, as in the altercation with Austria after 
Franz Joseph’s Laxenburg manifesto. They do not turn aside to point out 
errors of earlier investigators and to enter upon controversies in the interpreta- 
tion of their documents. This salutary rule, the reviewer notes with regret, is 
broken twice in the most recent volume (IV, 286, 523). The editor’s version is 
correct in both cases; but if he continues to descend into the arena to combat 
Thimme and his predecessors, he will inevitably lose that Olympian impar- 
tiality which is one of his chief advantages, especially as he approaches the 
crises of 1866 and 1870. 

The mechanical apparatus of the A.P.P. (as the series will doubtless be 
cited) makes fewer demands on the user than any other collection on the 
period. Roman type, good paper, chronological arrangement, clear archival 
information, two sets of footnotes, three sets of adequate indexes, the ingeni- 
ous use of italics for summaries and paraphrases of documents—all these de- 
vices borrow the best features of earlier collections or improve upon them. 
The problem of how to indicate topical connections in a chronological collec- 
tion is solved by numerous cross-references, by “Zusammenfassungen”’ at 
focal dates, and by grouping minor documents in the footnotes. 

The editors have done their work so well that few suggestions occur to the 
reviewer. In so large an undertaking, misprints are inevitable; but it is a dis- 
tinct blemish that almost no British document is printed without one or more 
errors, extending at times to whole phrases (III, 219, 222). Mistakes in the 
French and German languages are far fewer. It is inconsistent to mention the 
previous publication of some documents, and not of others. No reference is 
made to those in the British Parliamentary Papers for 1859;° to thirteen of the 
fourteen printed by Filipowicz;* to the fourteen printed in whole or in part by 
Steefel;’ to the earlier publication of the Blixen-Bismarck correspondence,‘ and 
the Austro-Prussian alliance protocol of January 1864.° It would be helpful to 


5 Correspondence respectirg the affairs of Italy, etc. Second Session, Vol. XXXII, 
1 ff., 443 ff. 

6 Tytus Filipowicz, Confidential correspondence of the British government respecting 
the insurrection in Poland (Paris, 1914). The editor, in mentioning one of these docu- 
ments, states that no further references will be given. 

7Lawrence D. Steefel, The Schlwesig-Holstein question (Cambridge, 1932). The 
reviewer is authoritatively informed that this omission will be corrected in Vol. V 


of the A.P.P. 


8 Aage Friis, “Blixen-Finecke og Bismarck,” Danske Magazin, Raekke 6, Vol. II 
(1916). Letters on pp. 382-85, from originals checked with drafts. 

® Friedrich Graf Revertera, ““Rechberg und Bismarck 1863 bis 1864,” Deutsche 
Revue, Band XXVIII (1903), Heft 4 (Protocol on pp. 2-4, from Vienna original). 
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have the hours of the sending and receipt of all telegrams whenever such data 
are available on tie originals. The abandonment of the strict chronological 
order in the case of documents of the same date for an order which has no 
meaning for the student is sometimes productive of confusion (cf. I, No. 306, 
which follows in time, and intimately depends upon No. $11). 

The ultimate size of the collection may be estimated from a statistical 
survey of the first three volumes in which are printed more than 1,800 main 
documents, largely complete, and over 1,600 footnote documents, largely in 
excerpt. If the same average be maintained, the total will eventually reach 
nearly 13,000 whole or partial documents, of which approximately three- 
fourths will have been published for the first time. In the present volumes, 
about 2,800 are new. The principal borrowings come from the Thimme vol- 
umes and from the Staatsarchiv; but in all cases the editors have used the orig- 
inal documents, not the reprints. They have added many of Bismarck’s in- 
structions not contained in the foregoing collections, and yet they have omit- 
ted others which appear there. Consequently all three publications must still 
be consulted; but of the three, the A.P.P. has the most and the best Bismarck 
material. 

The question of “‘new” documents is one thing; the question of “new light” 
is quite another. At least half of these papers have already been examined in 
situ by scholars. Of the remaining half, many secrets have, of course, been 
divulged in memoirs, diaries, and letters. Nevertheless, the collection presents 
untouched material of value for the .liplomacy of every European power, as a 
brief survey of some of it in the following paragraphs will show. 


The ministry of the ““New Era” was greeted by the British and Austrians 
with high hopes, by the French and Russians with vexation. Before a year 
was out, the former two were doomed to disappointment, and the latter two 
were agreeably surprised. As a result of the Italian crisis, to which the major- 
ity of the documents in Volume I are devoted, Prussia turned from England 
toward Russia, coquetted bashfully and somewhat obsequiously with France, 
and dashed the hopes of Austria. 

The traditional view of an upright, consistent, and quixotically unselfish 
Prussian policy, double-crossed by a selfish and jealous Austria, is not sus- 
tained by the documents. It is true that the Prussian cabinet sincerely desired 
better relations. On the other hand, Prussian deeds did not measure up to 
Prussian words. The foreign minister, Schleinitz, assured the Austrians of 
support in Balkan questions only to desert them in the Serbian and Rumanian 
crises of 1858 and 1859. And the Prussian cabinet went back on its promises of 
aid in the war with France. General Willisen was more than once instructed to 
state in Vienna that Prussia would assist the Habsburg monarchy “with full 
force” to preserve its Italian provinces when they should be seriously endan- 
gered, if Austria would grant the desired command. Both Werther and Willi- 
sen supported Rechberg’s demand that the Prussian terms be embodied in an 
exchange of notes (using the Prussian phraseology). After Magenta, the 
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prince regent wanted to fulfill his promises by immediate and complete mobili- 
zation, but his cabinet delayed action in order not to compromise an internal 
loan. They finally sanctioned partial mobilization only, and mediation with 
England and Russia. Rechberg and Werther repeatedly warned Berlin that 
Austria might be compelled to make terms with France if Prussia did not com- 
mence action soon, and that Francis Joseph would never accept mediation. 
After Solferino, Schleinitz finally admitted to the Austrian envoy (July 3) 
that Prussia would not fulfil her promises. He gave as excuses the unexpected 
success of the French and the hostility of public opinion. Meanwhile Napoleon 
offered Austria better terms than she had a right to expect, and showed Fran- 
cis Joseph documentary “proofs” of Prussia’s “perfidy.” Despairing of aid 
from Berlin and no longer trusting Prussian words, Francis Joseph turned re- 
luctantly to France. Napoleon’s “proofs” were apparently compounded of 
lies traceable to Persigny, and of William’s very indiscreet remarks to the 
French painter Gudin (William’s memorandum, I, 769 n.). After all, it was 
not Francis Joseph who outwitted Prussia; it was Napoleon III, abetted by 
Russia. 

Prussian policy in 1859 was at once too unstable and too rigid. Its insta- 
bility was caused partly by divisions in the cabinet, partly by the character 
of the foreign minister to whose advice William usually bowed. Its rigidity 
was due to William’s principles. The evidence for Augusta’s influence is con- 
tradictory, but Baron Schleinitz at times acted contrary to her advice. The 
conflicting counsel of the Prussian envoys added to the confusion. As the 
Italian minister observed, there was no person of capacity who stood above 
the events. Four years later such an individual came to the helm. 

The contrast between Schleinitz’ diplomacy and Bismarck’s, as shown by 
these documents, is the greater because Volume II which will treat of the 
Bernstorff régime has not yet appeared. Much of the material in Volume III 
had previously been used by Lord and Zechlin.° The present documents con- 
firm Lord’s general conclusion that Bismarck’s policy in connection with the 
Alvensleben “Convention” did not show that complete mastery of his medium 
which he soon after displayed in the Schleswig-Holstein negotiations. Granted 
Gorchakov’s and Drouyn’s malevolence, Bismarck miscalculated the reac- 
tions of the Russians and the French, and acted like a bull in a china shop. 
On the other hand, he came out of the crisis somewhat better than Lord indi- 
cates, for Tsar Alexander, in spite of the month of misunderstandings, defi- 
nitely reckoned up the act in Prussia’s favor (III, 370, 374). 

The origin of the Alvensleben “Convention” is not yet entirely cleared up. 
Gorchakov insists that the Prussian general submitted “‘le projet tout rédigée”’ 
[sic] and that he himself only turned Alvensleben’s German into French (mar- 
ginal, III, 349). Alvensleben asserts that the ideas were Gorchakov’s and that 
the Russian vice-chancellor dictated the draft himself. It is evident that the 


10 Robert H. Lord, loc. cit.; Egmont Zechlin, Bismarck und die Grundlegung der 
deutschen Grossmacht (Stuttgart, 1930). 
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Prussian negotiator went beyond his written instructions under the impres- 
sion that the king wanted “something in writing.”’ Probably he took the initi- 
ative toward a written agreement, both he and Gorchakov supplying ideas for 
it, but the Russians drafting the final version, except the last article, which 
was added by Count Redern. 

The year 1863 was a bitter one for Bismarck. For the first time in many 
months Prussia was confronted with a constellation unfavorable to Bismarck’s 
scheme of gaining, with the help of France and Italy, more power in Germany 
at Austria’s expense. Napoleon’s coolness turning to threats in the Polish 
affair, and Italy’s bumptiousness in rejecting Willisen as envoy, forced Bis- 
marck to draw in his horns. As he later told the Italian envoy, “La sfreté 
passe avant l’ambition”’ (III, 560). While Bismarck was thus seeking to save 
his skin by a close entente with Austria and Russia, the Habsburg power re- 
quited his overtures with a kick below the belt, as Bismarck described the 
effect of the Fiirstentag upon Prussia (III, 791). The tremendous nervous 
strain upon the minister-president induced by his heroic efforts to keep Wil- 
liam from Frankfurt resulted in a state of impotent rage against Austria, 
which provides, in the reports of the Italian and Russian envoys, the most in- 
teresting reading in the entire three volumes (III, 758-64, 786-91). Bismarck 
was uncertain what action Austria would take after the fiasco of the Fiirsten- 
tag, but he predicted an acrimonious exchange of notes between Berlin and 
Vienna, out of which war might easily develop. He wanted to know whether 
he could count on Russia. He pointed to the Russian troops on the border and 
to those that Prussia could quickly raise. ““My opinion would be to proceed in 
this case like Frederick the Great in 1756, that is, to act with speed and strike 
a heavy blow before they have time in Vienna to protect themselves against 
such a danger” (III, 759). He assured Oubril, the Russian ambassador, that 
a war would be popular in Prussia and would aid in solving the internal diffi- 
culties. ““You are used to a Prussia which lived tranquilly between Berlin and 
Sans Souci and went, if necessary, to Olmiitz. Those days are gone for good, 
I warn you very seriously”’ (III, 787). He urged the Russians to mobilize on 
Austria’s frontier so as to paralyze her action, and he quoted the refrain: 
“Zum hassen oder lieben, ist alle Welt getrieben. Der Teufel ist neutral.” — 
As Oubril concluded in his report, “the devil constantly plays a certain réle 
in the political combinations of our friend ... . : A sane policy seems excluded 
from his dictionary” (III, 793). The Russian gained the impression that 
Bismarck desired to provoke a war with Austria. Certainly Bismarck had no 
actual intention of repeating the maneuver of Frederick II, because the king 
would not have listened to it. But it is a fair assumption that if Russia had 
agreed to make the military demonstration Bismarck desired, he would have 
carried out his strategy of 1866 in 1863-64. The battle-cry and the ally were 
at hand. Austria, as Bismarck said, had given Prussia the greatest provoca- 
tion since Olmiitz, and the Italian envoy had been goading Bismarck to action 
since May. —But Tsar Alexander spoiled Bismarck’s tentative plans by re- 
vealing the secret to William’s military attaché. Thus caught, Bismarck 
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quickly climbed down and tried to make Oubril the scapegoat (III, 807-8). 
With remarkable flexibility he was soon entering an alliance with Austria to 
give a Prussian answer to the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

The bloom has been taken off Volume IV by Steefel’s excellent study, for 
which, however, the Italian, Russian, and Hausarchiv documents were not 
available. They bring minor revelations. The Italian envoy continued to urge 
Bismarck to resume his original anti-Austrian policy, but Bismarck replied 
that “before the soup is served one must cook it slowly” (IV, 366). In Janu- 
ary and March, 1864, he angled for Russian assistance in case of attack by 
France and England (IV, 467, 476, 686, 720), but was given the same answer 
that William gave to the tsar’s similar overtures in the preceding summer. 
There is no new evidence upon the question when Bismarck first told the king 
of his plan to annex the Duchies. Nor is there direct proof that it was Bis- 
marck who first suggested to Russia to bring forth the candidacy of the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg, an expedient which he later used so successfully as a 
“battery against Augustenburg.”” Bismarck’s first reference to the matter to 
Oubril seems to have been made a month after Gorchakov first broached it to 
the Prussian envoy (if all the documents are here). In February Bismarck 
convinced Oubril that he did not wish to appropriate the Duchies, quoting the 
remark of Napoleon III about the Rhine provinces: “They are easy to occupy, 
but hard to keep” (IV, 599). And he made the novel suggestion that the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg be given the crown of the entire Danish monarchy 
in exchange for which the “less gifted” Christian IX would receive the Olden- 
burg lands! (IV, 601, 622). 

Bismarck’s policy toward France is illuminatingly revealed in a long ex- 
posé to Count Launay in January, 1864 (IV, 430), and also in his remark to 
Oubril: “Lorsque je parle 4 Talleyrand, je hausse toujours mon drapeau de 
quelques notes.” A dozen pithy sayings of the Prussian statesman appear for 
the first time in these pages. 

Certain general conclusions may be drawn from this opus of the Reichs- 
kommission. When completed, it will provide a broader and deeper founda- 
tion for the study of the foreign policy of Prussia than exists for that of any 
other state of Kurope in the same epoch. It bears witness that the circum- 
stances of the Reichsgriindung are now viewed not with national prejudice 
but with historical perspective on both sides. And it is likewise a testimonial to 
the relations of international confidence developed by Stresemann and the 
German Republic. Nothing should be allowed to prevent the co-operation of 
the powers and the Third Reich in the completion of so epochal and valuable 


a work.!! 
CHESTER W. CLARK 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


1 The reviewer is authoritatively informed that unrestricted publication through the 
war of 1866 is assured, Vol. V appearing in 1935; but that there is reason to fear that 
the Russian documents for the years 1866-71 may not be released. Fortunately, the 
pertinent French documents are already published in the Origines. 
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Venetian ships and shipbuilders of the Renaissance. By FrepERiIc Cua- 
pin Lane. (“Johns Hopkins historical publications.”) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. 258. $3.50. 


This book, written after long patient researches among largely unused ma- 
terials in the archives of Venice, will be of interest not only to readers with a 
predilection for ships and shipping but also to students of warfare, commerce, 
and industrial enterprise at the commencement of the modern era. As the 
title indicates, the author concentrates on the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, when the galley had displaced the round ship for most purposes; but 
he also covers completely the changes in the type of round ship which ap- 
peared after the thirteenth century. Although he does not purport to be an 
expert in the technical details of shipping, he has obviously mastered the diffi- 
culties of the main problems in such fashion as to be able to describe clearly 
the principles of construction and of manipulation and so to answer for other 
laymen questions that ordinarily prove very troublesome. The first chapter, 
on the long ship or galley, with admirable drawings and sketches, is the best 
description known to the reviewer of that type of vessel, whether regarded as 
a weapon of war or an instrument of commerce. The second chapter, on the 
round ship, while less original, is almost equally illuminating. The next five 
chapters cover famous shipwrights, the craft guilds in the industry, processes 
of construction, and the activities and industrial organization of the private 
shipyards. The author then devotes five chapters to the subject that will no 
doubt be of the widest general interest, the Venetian arsenal, one of the mar- 
vels of the time, and to its growth, organization, management, industrial 
discipline therein; and finally to the problem of timber supplies, which proved 
so vital to Venice in the crisis of her lest efforts when the Turkish conquests 
and the new explorations presaged the end of her maritime supremacy. These 
later chapters indicate in an interesting way how closely the Venetians, just 
as their sun was declining, approached many of the problems of modern in- 
dustry. Large-scale production in its simplest form, in order that galleys 
might be turned out with rapidity if need be, was achieved to the extent that 
on show days for visiting royalty, or when an immediate emergency of war- 
fare arose, an already completed galley hull could be launched, equipped in 
every detail as it glided along the basin of the arsenal past the storehouses for 
tackle and arms, and issue fully manned in little more than an hour. Problems 
of unemployment arising in this state-owned and operated factory among the 
craftsmen bred to the various arts associated with the industry were met by 
attempts to spread the work among the harassed and discontented workmen. 
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Problems of inefficiency, dishonesty, and soldiering were faced and attacked. 
In the difficulties over the timber supplies interesting attempts at forestation 
and at the foundation of state forests were begun. In various ways the Vene- 
tian government came to the very threshold of more than one modern indus- 
trial problem without being vouchsafed the opportunity to grapple with them 
long enough to show how the complexities would have been mastered, if at all. 

In addition to the text there are many tables and appendices of statistics 
on the extent of the fleet in various years, proportions and capacity of ships, 
the numbers of craftsmen employed, freight rates, costs, weights, moneys and 
measures, and other matters in amplification of the text. There is a satisfac- 
tory index, including bibliographical references. Although the proofreading is 
too often defective, the illustrations are so aptly chosen and, like the printing, 
admirably executed, that they make the book a presentable, as well as an im- 


portant, contribution in a difficult field. 
EvuGENE H. Byrne 
CoLtumB1A UNIVERSITY 


Erasmi opuscula. A supplement to the Opera omnia. Edited with in- 
troductions and notes by WALLAcE K. Ferauson, Px.D., assistant 
professor of history in New York University. The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1933. Pp. 373. 10 guilders. 

Four centuries after Erasmus’ death the printed corpus of his literary work 
bids fair to be complete. Beside the folios of the Opera omnia brought out by 
Clericus (Leyden, 1703-6), and the Opus epistolarum edited by Dr. P. S. Allen 
will be placed this volume of modest size wherein various minor writings are 
gathered to a living literary family. These opuscula come mainly from the 
years 1513-20—years of hot conflict amid which Erasmus often had good 
reason to prefer anonymity; it is not surprising that subsequent contro- 
versies raged over the authorship of some of these pieces and that Clericus 
omitted them from his folios. While most of the items have appeared in print, 
their collection and publication in a critical edition was a great desideratum. 

But the book is much more than the ordinary editing job. Exacting a task 
as it was to comb the libraries of Europe for the original manuscripts and rare 
editions, to collate and emend the texts, to prepare a meticulously, accurate 
edition of this scattered Erasmian literature, Dr. Ferguson considered this 
but the half of his undertaking; he entered, as it were, the lists of the higher 
editorial criticism in true Erasmian style, annotating and interpreting the 
texts before him in the light of a generously wide historical learning. The 
book therefore contributes essentially to a fuller and more intelligent compre- 
hension of the life and times of the most influential humanist of European his- 


tory. 
Early poems of Erasmus occupy the first pages, their text of 546 lines filling, 
with notes on editions and explanatory introductions, 34 pages of the volume; 
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sources oi the three groups are Gouda MS 1323, the Silva carminum, Egerton 
MS 1651. Two epigrams follow, the first a pasquinade which Mr. Ferguson 
publishes with reservations as to its Erasmian authorship, the second a “mor- 
dant epigram”’ on Pope Julius II. From this point on we are among works of 
far greater substance and importance, seven prose writings dating from 1513 
to 1520, which, with exception of a few pages given to two epigrams of 1523 
and 1528, occupy the rest of the volume. Their titles as published here in 
chronological sequence are: Dialogus, Iulius exclusus e coelis; Hieronymi 
Stridonensis vita; Chonradi Nastadiensis dialogus bilinguium ac trilinguium; 
Apologia qua respondet duabus invectivis Edvardi Lei; Acta Academiae Lovani- 
ensis contra Lutherum; Axiomata Erasmi pro causa Martini Lutheri; Consilium 
cuiusdam ex animo cupientis esse consultum et Romani Pontificis dignitati et 
Christianae religionis tranquillitati. 

Each of the works is preceded by an introduction and a note on editions. 
The text itself is supplied with variant notes in small type and with notes of 
commentary in aclear medium type. Editor and publisher are to be congratu- 
lated on a page that is pleasing to the eye; even where the notes are extended, 
the pages keep a clean uncluttered appearance. The editor proves himself a 
genuine subscriber to the notion that a bright text never did deserve a dull 
commentary; his introductions and annotations reveal a well-founded knowl- 
edge and a high accomplishment in the art of writing. 

In the introduction to the satire Julius excluded from Heaven we are given 
a short account of Erasmus’ visit to Italy in 1506-9, a well-balanced discus- 
sion of the problem of Erasmian authorship, and a succinct analysis of that 
cutting criticism of the papacy which Erasmus here laid over the back of the 
warrior pope. While, here as elsewhere, “the rdle that Erasmus chose for him- 
self was not that of the heretic or schismatic, but that of the moral reformer 
of the Church” (p. 49), yet “Erasmus was sufficiently the dramatist to have 
caught something of the character of the real Julius. Damning as the dialogue 
is, it may still leave the reader with a feeling not untinged with respect for the 
indomitable old fire eater who is the butt of its ridicule” (p. 50). 

The “Note on editions” of the Julius carries a careful description of over a 
score of editions, giving location of existing copies when these are rare. This 
description and the indication of textual variants involved a considerable 
labor, and proceeds from first-hand inspection of manuscripts and printed 
books in the libraries of Basle, Séléstat, Strasbourg, Zurich, Paris, London, 
Oxford, and elsewhere. With praise for this technical achievement must be 
coupled admiration for the detailed commentaries on the texts, given in the 
course of footnotes to each Erasmian work—commentaries which are evidence 
of a wide and searching reading of authorities and an expert competence in 
their discriminating use. To illustrate the career of Pope Julius, for example, 
Mr. Ferguson has been at pains to consult Brosch, Creighton, Imbart de la 
Tour, Lavisse, Renaudet, Rodocanachi, Gregorovius, Guicciardini, Kret- 
schmayr, Pastor (the reference on p. 47 to Pastor, III, p. 772, should read pp. 
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873-74), and various monographs; tempted as he must have been to expand 
his informative notes, he phrases his commentary economically and lucidly 
and insists on cutting it at the line of the apposite. He will, of course, run 
afoul of the specialist when he dips into so many preserves, and will at points 
need correction. Surely Coleman’s is not the authoritative text (cf. pp. 116- 
17) of Lorenzo Valla’s treatise on the Donation of Constantine, but that of W. 
Schwahn (Leipzig, 1928). On such subjects as the battle of Ravenna, Vene- 
tian affairs, Cardinal Georges d’Amboise, there is full and thoughtful exposi- 
tion in A history of France by John S. C. Bridge, Vol. IV (1929), study of which 
might well have led Dr. Ferguson to revisions in value judgments and upon 
some points of information. Indeed, neglect of Bridge’s work and of Eduard 
Fueter’s Geschichte des europdischen Staatensystems von 1492-1559 (1919) con- 
stitutes the major sin of omission in those pages of his volume concerned with 
the politics of the early sixteenth century. The importance of Fueter’s work 
for the political, diplomatic, and military history of the period is certainly 
such as to warrant references (supplementing those given by Mr. Ferguson at 
pp. 86, 108-10) to the discussions of Venetian and papal affairs in Fueter (pp. 
154-74, 215-20, 268-77). When Mr. Ferguson writes (p. 109), of Julius’ mili- 
tary success through the League of Cambrai, that “Venice was crushed”’ and 
obtained forgiveness from the Pope “on terms that permanently crippled and 
humiliated the haughty merchant state,” he is able to cite authorities of 
weight for his view, including the learned Pastor and the intelligent Machia- 
velli; but there is some well-founded dissent, and he owes the reader refer- 
ences to such evidence and opinion, as set forth in Fueter (pp. 272-73) and in 
Bridge (Vol. IV, chaps. xxii—xxiii, passim). 

The close camaraderie of humanists even when separated, as was Erasmus 
from Jerome by a gulf of eleven centuries, was delightfully suggested recently 
in Professor E. K. Rand’s “St. Jerome the Humanist” (in his Founders of the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1929]). Mr. Ferguson’s words on Erasmus’ Life of 
Jerome add to our appreciation of this deep kinship. It is introduced as one of 
the finest examples of Erasmus’ scholarly work; eschewing the characteristics 
of medieval hagiography, it represents a new departure in the field of Christian 
biography (p. 129). In Jerome, Erasmus “found the perfect combination of 
‘bonae litterae’ and ‘philosophia Christi’ which were thenceforth to be the two 
fundamental concepts of the Erasmian reform program” (p. 126). The copious 
biographical notes accompanying the text, made quickly available through an 
excellent index, will invite frequent consultation by students of the Renais- 
sance; a few suggestions for additions and emendations will not, I am sure, 
come amiss. Platina may best be approached now through the life and bibliog- 
raphy given by G. Gaida in the new (1913) Muratori edition (RR. II. SS., 
ITI-1, ix ff.). Blondus (Biondo Flavio) was born in 1392 and is now best stud- 
ied with help of B. Nogara, Scritti inediti e rari di Biondo Flavio (Rome, 1927). 
Of Lorenzo Valla the biographies by G. Mancini and W. Schwahn deserve 
mention; on the relevant literature and the more approved dates, 1407-57, 
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one may now consult the new edition of Vittorio Rossi’s J/ Quattrocento (Milan, 
1933), (p. 116, n. 7). Superior to the references given for Poliziano are Isidoro 
del Lungo’s Florentia (Florence, 1897) and G. B. Picotti’s pertinent articles in 
the Giornale storico della letteratura italiana (1915) and elsewhere. Other con- 
tributions to humanistic biography deserving citations among these notes are 
the following: on Bessarion, Ludwig Mohler’s important Kardinal Bessarion 
als Theologe, Humanist und Staatsmann (Paderborn, 1923-27); on Pletho, the 
University of Chicago dissertation of J. W. Taylor, Georgius Gemistus Pletho’s 
criticism of Plato and Aristotle (Menasha, 1921); on Leto (Mr. Ferguson holds 
to the Laetus of the Roman Academy), Vladimir Zabughin’s Giulio Pomponio 
Leto (2 vols.; Rome and Grottaferrata, 1909-12); on Hermolao Barbaro, A. 
Ferriguto’s Almoré Barbaro (Venice, 1922); on Beroaldo, the Sorbonne thesis 
of I. Paquier, De Ph. Beroaldi junioris vita et scriptis (Paris, 1900). 

In the composition of the satirical Dialogus bilinguium ac trilinguium, 
whose titular author is Conrad Nesen, “external and internal evidence unite 
to indicate the participation of Erasmus” (p. 202). Here Erasmus wages war 
on obscurantism in biblical scholarship, being convinced that “the key to en- 
lightened theology was the knowledge not only of Latin but of Greek and He- 
brew as well” (p. 192). The publication of the Greek New Testament with his 
own Latin translation and notes had aroused the fury of conservative theo- 
logians against Erasmus, who had “insisted on treating the Bible as a human 
document, to be studied in the light of modern historical and philologic knowl- 
edge” (p. 225). To the Englishman Edward Lee, the most bitter critic of his 
biblical sciiolarship, Erasmus addressed the Apologia, next published and an- 
notated. Lee seems to have been a publicity-seeker; the admirers of Erasmus, 
still fresh from the fray in which they had lampooned the enemies of Reuchlin, 
soon gave Lee a notoriety he could not have desired. 

With the Acta Academiae Lovaniensis contra Lutherum, the Axiomata, and 
that Consilium cuiusdam “which marked the consummation of the Erasmian 
policy” of arbitration (p. 338), we are in the thick of early Reformation strug- 
gles. Paying just tribute to those modern scholars, especially to Preserved 
Smith and A. Humbert, who have given an adequate interpretation of Eras- 
mus’ mediating policy, Mr. Ferguson’s editorial work here is in itself a dis- 
tinct contribution to the elucidation of the relations between Erasmus and 
Luther. Space permits no adequate illustration; but the courage, as well as 
the enlightened and practical idealism, of Erasmus stand out in these negotia- 
tions. Those who are not won here to admiration of the great humanist who 
“believed that a good life was the most essential attribute of a good Christian” 
(p. 358) have failed to grasp the nature and the nobility of true tolerance, 
which is of the breed neither of indifference nor of laziness nor of fear, but is 


born of enlightenment and an active courage. 
Ernest W. NELSON 


Dvuxe UNIVERSITY 
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The explorers of North America. By JonN Bart Let BREBNER, Colum- 
bia University. (“Pioneer histories,” edited by V. T. Hartow and 
J. T. Wrtiramson.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 502. 
$3.50. 


Examined in the light of what purports to be the object of the “Pioneer 
histories,” the present contribution to them is decidedly disappointing. It is 
some years now since Alvord and Bidgood drew attention to the circumstance 
that the names of French explorers were familiar ‘‘to every school-boy, while 
those of their English competitors in exploration, who were in every respect 
their equals in daring and enterprise, have remained . . . . in obscurity, al- 
most in oblivion.” The scholars mentioned did much to repair the wrong, as 
have others since their day, but not so Professor Brebner. On the contrary, he 
has told the story of North American exploration in conventional fashion. It 
is not that he has absolutely ignored the work of the English but that he has 
made it seem insignificant in quantity and quality. Thus minimized, it stands 
in sharp contrast to the spectacular achievements of the Romance peoples, 
which are so greatly exalted here that the reader might justifiably infer that 
the sole purpose of the book was not, as is intimated in the general editor’s 
preface, to make a broad survey and to provide a basis for a right understand- 
ing of modern complex international relationships but rather to enhance the 
glory of the Spaniards and the French, particularly the French. Out of a total 
of twenty-four chapters, in which three are more or less miscellaneous, seven 
have been devoted to Spanish explorers exclusively, nine to French, and a 
meager three to English. The two chapters yet unaccounted for deal with the 
period subsequent to 1761. In the first, although the explorers may have been 
British, the emphasis is upon their being Canadian; in the second, the heroes 
are Ledyard and Lewis and Clark. 

The first four chapters of this strangely compiled total have little to do, 
territorially, with anything north of Central America. Then come two with 
more special application to the United States. Under the fantastic title, ““Em- 
pires of dream,” are described the futile wanderings of “Vaca,” “Soto,” and 
Coronado, while, in “Facing realities,” allusion is made to Spanish mining ac- 
tivities in the Southwest and to missionary work that derived its impulse from 
the Counter-Reformation. The chapter enumerates in a single paragraph a 
small host of minor explorers and closes with a reference to the earliest Euro- 
pean attacks upon the self-assumed Spanish monopoly of the New World. 

Chapter vii is of general import and transfers the scene of the narrative to 
the North Atlantic coast. With its successor begins the very detailed exposi- 
tion of French accomplishment. Here Cartier is met with, and Champlain, and 
an innumerable company of coureurs de bois, over whose exploits the author 
waxes almost eloquent. In chapter xvi, “Probings from the coastal colonies,” 
a very inadequate chapter, aggressions of the English find a place; and, from 
thence on, it becomes increasingly evident that what in the French was laud- 
able enterprise is something quite different in the English and Dutch. 
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The author is fortunate in having an eminently readable style, which, at 
times, is spirited and even racy. It has its defects notwithstanding—a prone- 
ness to the use of peculiar expressions and words with unusual meanings, a 
frequent lack of clearness, and a faulty syntax, the active being confused with 
the passive, the transitive with the intransitive. It reveals, moreover, a con- 
stant difficulty with relative pronouns. 

Congratulations are in order for the skilful avoidance of controversial mat- 
ters, for a series of useful maps, and for an excellent selection of printed 
sources, a few at the end of every chapter. There is no pretense at an inclusion 
of authorities. Among the few given are two that require explanation. Surely 
it was never Hanna’s Wilderness trail that gave the impression that the Penn- 
sylvanians beyond the Quaker line of settlement were “‘pacifistic and chary in 
Indian affairs’; and surely there is no necessity for including among reputable 
works on the Lewis and Clark expedition Hebard’s Sacajawea, which is such a 
lamentable mixture of hearsay evidence and unsound reasoning. 

The explorers of North America is surprisingly free from errors of fact. It 
has a few, however. Acadia was bestowed upon Sir William Alexander, who 
was not ennobled until 1632, when, to console him for the approaching loss of 
his colony, King Charles made him a viscount. The following year he was cre- 
ated Earl of Stirling. If King James made money out of the Nova Scotian 
baronetcies, which were distinct from those of England, the amount thereof 
must have been quite negligible. It is scarcely fair to mention the unpaid por- 
tion of Henrietta Maria’s dowry as if that were the only matter involved in the 
negotiations that led to the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. To do so is preju- 
dicial and invidious. 

ANNIE HELoIse ABEL-HENDERSON 
ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 





The adventurers of Bermuda: a history of the island from its discovery 
until the dissolution of the Somers Island Company in 1684. By 
Henry Witkinson. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 396. $5.00. 


The first few years of Bermuda’s history are as romantic today as they 
appeared to the adventurers who settled the island and the Jacobean poets 
who popularized it. No native Bermudian, like Dr. Wilkinson, seeking diver- 
sion from his professional life in making a book, could be expected to escape 
the allurements of the wreck of the “Sea Venture,” with Ariel darting along the 
shrouds, the ambergris and the rats, the hints of Spanish gold, and the driving 
ability of that great merchant-promoter, Sir Thomas Smith. So, while we 
would have liked a book of the later Bermuda under the crown, we can for- 
give Mr. Wilkinson his more fascinating hobby. He has done what he hoped to 
do, and brought up-to-date Lefroy’s Memorials of Bermuda until the Compa- 
ny’s dissolution in 1684. As much space is devoted to the affairs of the Com- 
pany in England as to the administrations of the governors in the island. 
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Spanish manuscript sources, as well as British, have been used to tell the story 
in such great detail that the book is a valuable repository of facts. Particular- 
ly pleasing are the keen characterizations of Smith, Sir Edwin Sandys, and the 
original members of the Company, while Mr. Wilkinson’s sense of the unity of 
past and present, so real in Bermuda today that even the casual visitor is 
charmed by it, lends more sympathy to his descriptions of seventeenth-cen- 
tury Tuckers, Trotts, Penistons, and Sayles than any outsider could achieve. 

In a wholly modest introduction Mr. Wilkinson avows himself an amateur. 
A professional scholar, indeed, would have handled his material differently, 
though he would not have turned over many more documents. Both the or- 
ganization and scope of the book might have been changed. It runs, in narra- 
tive form, from Columbus to Charles II, with few conclusions or interpreta- 
tions. Parts of the narrative are graphically told, but one misses here and 
there a sense of proportion. Important matters, such as the establishment of 
the first assembly, get no more space than trivialities; sometimes the account 
sinks from history into journalism. The colonists’ intense hatred of the Cou:- 
pany before its dissolution might have been more fully explained. A more 
complete account of the relations between Bermuda and Virginia, and particu- 
larly of the relations of Bermuda nonconformists with those in New England, 
would have put Bermuda in her proper place in the colonial world. So tiny 
an island, so strategically located, Bermuda should also be presented as a 
miniature of all the problems of organization in land, politics, commerce, and 


religion which confronted England’s first colonies. 
S. M. ParGce..is 


YALE UNIVERSITY 





A history of modern culture. By Preservep Smitu, HON. Litt.D., 
Amherst, professor of history in Cornell University. Vol. II, The 
enlightenment: 1687-1776. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1934. 
Pp. 703. $5.00. 

The second volume of Preserved Smith’s monumental history continues 
the many virtues, as well as the limitations, of the first, The great renewal. 
It is a rich storehouse of materials, selected with extraordinary care by a mas- 
ter of eighteenth-century literature and of the historical and critical work in all 
the chief languages. Only an American scholar could display such freshness 
of perception and such a lack of national bias; American, tov, is the refreshing 
emphasis upon the part played by the New World in eighteenth-century 
thought. It would require a volume to point out its many excellences of de- 
tail or to question individual analyses. There is room here only for certain 
reflections on Professor Smith’s general treatment. The work is called “‘syn- 
optic writing,” and is contrasted with the “poetic reconstructions” of “fanci- 
ful philosopher-historians”; it has the virtues and the defects of such a posi- 
tivistic bias. In truth, it displays little critical sense of intellectual or social 
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development, and an almost total lack of interpretation. Democracy and sci- 
ence are found to be the driving forces, but the author attempts no analysis of 
either and shows little appreciation of their réles as seen in contemporary per- 
spective. He can say of the philosophes, “in politics and economics their in- 
fluence, while beneficent, was far from radical or revolutionary,” which 
double error is a fit measure of his innocence of any considered social philoso- 
phy. While his chronicle of scientific discoveries does not suffer so much here 
as in the earlier volume from a lack of medieval background (although he is 
guilty of the incredible naiveté of remarking that Aristotle, Hugo of Strass- 
burg, and “an Oxford debate of 1614” displayed empirical ideas!), it shows 
little understanding of the complete revaluation which this generation has 
placed upon the development of scientific ideas and scientific method; and the 
greatest scientific achievement of the eighteenth century, the slow working- 
out of a genuinely experimental conception of the goal and method of inquiry, 
is completely obscured by the author’s uncritical acceptance of the antiquated 
philosophy of science of the 1890’s. A few unhappy references to Eddington, 
Jeans, and other confused moderns is his only appreciation of the true place of 
Newtonian science in the historical evolution of ideas that have passed be- 
yond it. Consequently in treating the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
Mr. Smith fails to understand its two most important features—the internal 
conflict and compromise between the rationalistic and empiricist currents, so 
clear in Newton himself; and the social function of both, which alone makes 
their complementary rivalry in the same mind intelligible. An instance of this 
lack of penetration is his bewilderment before Carl Becker’s delightful half- 
truths. As an extremely valuable source book of ideas, Smith’s volume will be 
eagerly welcomed by students of the eighteenth century, few of whom can 
pretend to his erudition; but as an interpretation—one is tempted to add, as a 
history—it suffers, as does so much American historical writing, in comparison, 
for instance, with a work like Cassirer’s Das Zeitalter der Aufklérung, from the 
author’s refusal to look for any clear pattern of intellectual and social change, 
and from the fragmentary and inconsistent scraps of antiquated philosophy on 
which he is forced to fall back uncritically for his judgments. 


JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
Co.tumBIA UNIVERSITY 





John Hampden. A life. By Huan Ross Witu1amson. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1933. Pp. 359. 12s. 6d. 


Except for Gardiner’s sketch in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Firth’s memoir in the Dictionary of national biography, both of 
which are necessarily brief, no biography of John Hampden has appeared since 
Forster’s “‘Sketch”’ in Lardner’s Cabinet cyclopedia in 1837, which was large- 
ly an adaptation of Lord Nugent’s Some memorials of John Hempden and his 
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times in 1831. A new study of the man has therefore been long past due. This 
need has been well met by the editor of the Bookman, whose distinction in the 
literary world, beyond his journalistic work, has heretofore been in the realm 
of playwriting and poetical criticism. His first venture in the field of historical 
writing is a very creditable performance. 

Mr. Williamson’s book, however, is not so much the biography of one man, 
as the title would suggest, as it is a running account of several men who played 
prominent parts in the great political drama of the early seventeenth century, 
with Hampden, of course, in the leading réle. This is an almost unavoidable 
procedure in dealing with any of the outstanding men in this stormy period, 
because of the close interlocking of their careers and policies. The same thing 
might be said of certain great leaders in other periods of the world’s history, 
but it is especially true of the seventeenth century in England. The author 
recognizes that he has brought several men into his picture and makes due 
acknowledgment of that fact in the foreword; but at the same time he de- 
fends himself against any adverse criticism on that score by proffering a few 
words in justification of the special consideration he has given to Strafford, 
Laud, and Charles I. He might have extended his remarks at this point and 
explained why he gave so much attention also to Coke, Eliot, and Pym, but he 
undoubtedly felt that his reasons were too obvious to be mentioned. 

The author is frankly partisan. He shares and sympathizes with the views 
of the parliamentarians, but there is little or none of that bitter animus to- 
ward the royalists that Belloc manifests toward the parliamentarians in his 
recent Charles I. It has seemed almost impossible up to date for any writer to 
deal with any character or issue in the Stuart period without taking sides 
more or less ardently, and perhaps the time is yet far distant before anyone 
will be able to do so dispassionately and impartially. 

The distinctive feature of Mr. Williamson’s book is the extensive considera- 
tion that he has given to Hampden’s career in parliament before the famous 
ship-money case. The reader finds himself more than half through the book 
before he comes across the levying of ship-money, which has been virtually the 
starting-point of all previous biographies of Hampden. He may feel with the 
present reviewer that this part of Hampden’s life has been drawn out too long. 
For pages at a time, he often loses sight of Hampden altogether, and then 
when the man comes back into view again, it is generally in a minor relation to 
some more important character of the time. But what becomes perfectly 
clear by this method of treatment is Hampden’s activity in the committees of 
the house of commons and the influences that were molding his character and 
policies. That in itself is no mean achievement on the part of the author. 

Another noteworthy feature of the book is the series of letters of Hampden, 
seven of which are published for the first time. Many of these letters are as- 
sembled together in their proper order likewise for the first time. 

E. M. VIoLetTE 


Louisiana StTaTE UNIVERSITY 
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Calendar of state papers, domestic series. January 1 to December 31, 
1682. Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by F. H. Biacx- 
BURNE DANIELL, M.A., late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1932. Pp. vili-+778. £1 17s. 6d. 


During the period covered by this volume the Tory reaction was in full 
swing. The government is shown to have been active in purging the commis- 
sions of peace of all hostile elements and appointing sheriffs and other legal 
officials of sound Tory principles—many documents describe the struggle in 
the City of London over the nomination of sheriffs. Clearly a coherent policy 
was being pursued. The crown was bent upon obtaining control of the various 
parts of the judicial machine. Magistrates, juries, and judges were all to be 
made amenable to influence. In case Tory justice failed to intimidate the 
Whigs, they were to be disabled politically. Chargers of towns were either to 
be surrendered by loyal burgesses or to be declared forfeited after legal pro- 
ceedings. Then an exclusive corporation could be nominated in whose hands 
would be vested the right to return members of parliament. Several mayors in 
surrendering charters referred to the recent more popular body of electors as 
the deplorable result of the civil wars and assured the king that the smaller the 
number of burgesses the more certain would be the election of his supporters. 

Dissent and disloyalty were treated as almost synonymous terms, and the 
local magistrates hunted down conventicles at the command of the govern- 
ment. To surprise a congregation, and thus to insure the infliction of the 
penalties for attending conventicles, was difficult. There were so many doors 
and each had a peephole like the doors of taverns, so that anyone desiring ad- 
mission could first be scrutinized. A more indirect persuasive to conformity 
was the order that overseers of the poor should give no relief except to regular 
attendants at the services of the Church of England. 

Throughout, it is noticeable that the areas in bad odor with the crown in 
1682 were the places that had stoutly supported the parliamentary cause forty 
years before—London, the Eastern counties, and the towns in the West. In 
fact, Monmouth’s Rebellion might have been foreseen by anyone who had 
studied conditions at places like Lyme and Taunton. The government carried 
on a regular persecution of the Whig press, and this incidentally provided 
much information about the authors and editors of the different news-books. 

As is usually the case in volumes of documents, there is a great deal which 
might be classified as biographical scraps. There are odds and ends about a 
number of the minor personages of the period which would supply additions 
and corrections to the lives in the Dictionary of national biography. The vari- 
ous informers whose statements were collected by the crown in the hope of 
finding evidence to convict Shaftesbury and other Whig leaders of treason 
give biographical details of Oates, Tonge, and others. A letter, perhaps from a 
young brother, to Hugh Speke seems to show that the latter sowed his wild 
oats freely before attempting to preserve England from popery. 
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Mr. F. H. Blackburne Daniell, to whose labors we are indebted for so many 
Calendars, unfortunately died before the completion of the present volume, 
and it is consequently printed without the usual fifty pages of introduction. 
However, it is very doubtful whether the value of introductions to Calendars 
is commensurate with the space consumed. Nowadays indexes are so elabo- 
rate that a glance through them should be an adequate substitute. 


GopFrEx DAVIES 
HuntincTon Liprary 





Marlborough: his life and times. By the Rr. Hon. Winston S. 
CuurcniLt, C.H. Vol. I, 1650-1688, Vol. II, 1688-1702. New 
York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1933. Pp. 311+311. $6.00. 


Few historical notables have been worse served by their biographers than 
the great Duke of Marlborough. His first real biographer was that industrious 
scholar, Archdeacon Coxe, who wrote more than a century ago a work that is 
something between a “‘life’’ and “letters,” in which in places the “connective 
tissue” is very thin. Thirty years later Macaulay, in his popular History, 
found the duke a suitable villain to play opposite his hero, William III, and 
made his treason a byword among the English people. Aliscn’s commonplace 
work appeared in same year as Macaulay’s first volume. Lord Wolseley was 
mainly interested in the military side, but did something to place Marlbor- 
ough in a more favorable light. Unfortunately, he never got beyond the reign 
of William III, with which the volumes under review also end. Stuart J. Reid, 
the historiographer of the late duke, produced little more than an apology 
based upon a superficial examination of the family papers. The little books of 
Sir John Fortescue, Kearsey, and Maycock do no more than summarize his 
military campaigns. More satisfactory on this phase of his career is the work 
by the versatile Hilaire Belloc, although somewhat disfigured by its Catholic 
bias. The best of the military histories, however, is that by Frank Taylor, who 
died before completing it. The most satisfactory general account is C. T. At- 
kinson’s Marlborough and the rise of the British army (1921). 

A definitive biography has been badly needed, and it was most fortunate 
that the task should have been undertaken as a labor of love by one of the most 
brilliant of Marlborough’s descendants, who has, like his great ancestor, made 
history in both the military and political spheres. It is doubly fortunate that 
Mr. Churchill had at the same time the money and the leisure to devote to the 
work, as well as the charm of style to adorn it. The volumes under review are 
thoroughly documented, and the author, together with the assistants whom he 
thanks in his preface, are to be complimented upon some of the fine detective 
work they have done upon some of the documents. He is to be congratulated, 
not only for gaining access to the Blenheim papers, to which the reviewer was 
refused access twenty years ago, but especially for the intelligent use he has 
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made of them. Mr. Churciill has spread his net very wide, indeed, not only to 
include English archives and private collections, but also those of foreign 
countries, notably France. 

The work, if we are to judge by this first instalment, has been planned upon 
a scale sufficiently large to permit a discussion of all the more important epi- 
sodes in Marlborough’s career. Although the military aspects are well done, 
the real contribution of these two volumes, in the opinion of the reviewer, lies 
in the careful study of the duke’s political and diplomatic activity, which have 
heretofore been neglected. He treats of young Marlborough relations with the 
Merry Monarch’s rather mature mistress in a most sensible way. Emphasis is 
laid upon his invaluable social and diplomatic training while he was in the 
entourage of the Duke of York. He appears in 1680 as one of the leading candi- 
dates for the position of ambassador at both Paris and the Hague. The de- 
scription of the political scene from 1680 to 1683 is exceptionally penetrating, 
and the characterizations of William III, Halifax, Sunderland, and Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour are most illuminating. Much time is spent in describing sym- 
pathetically Marlborough’s somewhat ambiguous position at court, although 
he had done so much to make William king. Mr. Churchill believes that Marl- 
borough was never seriously implicated with the Jacobites, and that he was 
able the more easily to dupe both James II and Louis XIV because he was in 
disgrace with William and Mary. The author goes to very great length to 
prove Marlborough innocent of betraying the Brest expedition, which he con- 
siders the basic accusation against his ancestor. His claim that the charge is 
based upon a forgery is almost convincing, but we doubt whether the last word 
has been said about that curicus work known as Clarke’s Life of James II. It 
is possible that the Vatican archives might throw light upon the problem. 

The author succeeds in showing that, if judged by standards of his time, 
Marlborough was less venal than the majority of men in high places, maintain- 
ing that he was at all times devoted to the service of his country, and always 
loyal to Anne, both as princess and queen. He concedes that his hero was ever 
economical, even penurious in his personal affairs, but that public interests 
never suffered as a result. The concluding chapters describe Marlborough’s re- 
markable success as a diplomatist in the years between the peace at Ryswick 
and the outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession. He appears to deserve 
almost as much credit as William III as the architect of the Grand Alliance. 

Mr. Churchill deals too harshly with Louis XIV and Judge Jeffreys. Al- 
though Macaulay is his béte noire, who is repeatedly proved to be wrong, Mr. 
Churchill’s satisfaction in putting the great Whig historian in his place is too 
obvious, and he tends to ruin some of his special pleading by his excessive use 
of sarcasm. Despite its importance, too much space is spent on the Camaret 
letter; we would welcome less about this and more about Lady Marlborough. 
We doubt whether the systematic modernization of spelling and capitalization 
in quotations is advisable, even in a work meant for the general reader, for 
novelists often resort to dialect to generate an atmosphere. 
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For a work of so varied a character, it is very free from errors. As another 
writer has already pointed out, the ““Rediegs’’ are the descendants of the vic- 
tims of Monmouth’s Rebellion, transported to Barbados, not to Trinidad, 
which did not become British until a century later (I, 225). On page 247 of 
the same volume the author much underestimates the percentage of Catholics 
in England. The best sources give them in 1685 as somewhat more than } per 
cent of the population. The index is adequate, but the bibliography is of the 
disappointing type found in so many English historical works—a mere listing 
of titles, without any appraisal of their value. The work as a whole is most 
interesting. Readers may disagree with some of Mr. Churchill’s conclusiens, 
and become wearied or angered by his sarcasm; but they must admire his 
skill in presentation, and will look forward with lively anticipation to the suc- 
ceeding volumes of this highly attractive, scholarly, and stimulating work. 


WiLi1AmM THomas MorGan 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





Dupleiz and his letters (1742-1754). By Viratnta McLean Tuomp- 
son. New York: Robert O. Ballou, 1933. Pp. 920. $7.50. 


The revival of interest in Dupleix, following the re-emphasized imperialism 
of the Third Republic, has led to a long succession of studies of this prominent 
colonial governor. The most valuable French treatments have been those of 
Cultru and Martineau, especially the latter’s Dupleiz et I’'Inde francaise. The 
chief English study is Dodwell’s Dupleiz and Clive. Miss Thompson has given 
a tone of finality to the accumulating consideration of Dupleix’s work by her 
thorough study of his voluminous correspondence. 

Dupleix was an indefatigable letter writer. Certain years in his career are 
but slightly illuminated by his letters, such as 1742-44 and 1747. But, in gen- 
eral, there has been an embarrassment of riches, the letters available for 1753 
numbering 1,338. His letters were often very long, occasionally extending 
to 50 manuscript pages and containing elaborate reviews of his work. 

The volume opens with an account of the French in India prior to the ar- 
rival of Dupleix, a section that is rather too elaborate considering the bulk of 
the volume. Especial emphasis is placed on the last third of Dupleix’s long 
service in India, the years from 1742-54, when he was governor at Pondi- 
cherry. The first half of this period, previous to the Peace of Aix-la~Chapelle 
(1748), is largely concerned with the difficulties between La Bourdonnais 
and Dupleix, the former’s capture of Madras and the resulting treaty. In the 
controversy that ensued, Dupleix was upheld by the Company. La Bourdon- 


nais’ leniency to the English would seem to have been, in part, the result of 
bribery, but this is not definitely affirmed. After 1748 there is a growing eager- 
ness on the part of Dupleix and the English to advance their respective inter- 
ests without openly fighting each other. Miss Thompson substantiates Mar- 
tineau’s conclusion that Dupleix had no clear-cut policy of expansion, and that 
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for some time after 1748 he was chiefly interested in making a fortune to en- 
joy in good bourgeois style in France, where he hoped to return as soon as pos- 
sible. The genesis of his expansionist policy is carefully treated, both in the 
Deccan, where his officer, Bussy, was unusually successful, and in the Car- 
natic, where the policy proved less fruitful. Clive has but small place in the 
volume, since he and Dupleix clashed for but a short time in the Carnatic. 
The Frenchman hated and underestimated the English throughout these 
years, as Miss Thompson makes clear from his letters. He found them unre- 
strained by the “most holy laws” and guilty of duplicity “unworthy of a 
people who should have ideals.”” He believed the English were filling private 
pockets, always trying to support native usurpers, and duping their Company. 

The enormous correspondence of Dupleix is but one illustration of his un- 
remitting labor. He was a dynamo of energy, constantly aroused to greater 
activity by the prospect of French expansion in southern India. Distrust and 
suspicion of others, joined with a carping and superior tone to the home office, 
a prodigious self-esteem, and ability to see things only as he wished them to 
be, not as they were, seem to have been his chief faults. His imperialistic 
dreams called for more and more expenditure of men and money, and an ex- 
penditure for political purposes that went far beyond the commercial aims of 
the Company. He was finally recalled when the home authorities became dim- 
ly conscious of his political dreams. “By chance and a series of remarkable 
coincidences, the significance and possibilities of which he brilliantly grasped, 
Dupleix was induced to leave the charted paths of mercantilist commerce and 
embark on an imperialism which was the fruit of rich experience and not of 
preconceived political theories.’”” Miss Thompson holds Dupleix to have been 
largely an opportunist. 

The volume is well illustrated by numerous selections from the correspond- 
ence of Dupleix, though at times it appears unduly detailed. A sketch map 
of the Carnatic would be of assistance to the reader. An index of names is of 
little value, unless pages of importance are distinguished from those where 
the entry has but passing mention. The work is an exhaustive and abundant- 
ly documented treatment of one of the most interesting of Indian governors. 


Howarp Rosinson 
Miami UNIVERSITY 





Louisiana in French diplomacy, 1759-1804. By E. Witson Lyon. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. Pp. 268. $3.00. 


A brief summarized account of the events connected with important 
phases of history is sometimes desirable. Such a phase in the history of the 
United States is presented by the Louisiana question which for half a century 
constituted a major problem in diplomacy affecting the whole New World. 
The present volume is an attempt to summarize the literature that has ap- 
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peared upon this topic and to supplement the study of monographs and print- 
ed sources by an examination of the chief collections of unpublished materials. 
The author also purposed to present his study from the point of view of French 
policy rather than through the customary description of its influence on the 
United States. The result has been a useful book but not a new interpretation. 
In his preface the writer emphasizes new light on the negotiations between 
Spain and France at the end of the Seven Years’ War. His account adds noth- 
ing essential to what Professor Aiton has already given us. The way he con- 
nects the Mississippi Valley with the French West Indies in the plans of 
Napoleon is likewise familiar, as is the attitude of the Spanish government 
concerning the retrocession of Louisiana to France and its acquisition in the 
sale to the United States. He conveniently re-examines Napoleon’s motives 
for selling Louisiana, and he presents a useful summary of Spain’s attitude to- 
ward this transaction. He slips (p. 167) with respect to the expiration of the 
right of deposit at New Orleans. The bibliography shows a working knowl}- 
edge of the French and Spanish archives and of the printed sources available 
in this country and abroad. His list of secondary authors shows careful selec- 
tion and is valuable for students who wish to investigate this topic further. 
The book, from the fourth chapter on, would have profited from an examina- 
tion of Professor Whitaker’s volume on the Mississippi question. The author 
is inclined to give Livingston rather than Monroe the major credit in the 
events that led up to the treaty of cession. His discussion of this whole episode 
easily forms the best feature of the w-k. The press work is excellent and the 
index adequate. 


lL. 3. Cox 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





British preéminence in Brazil, its rise and decline: a study in European 
expansion. By ALAN K. Mancuester, Px.D. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. 371. $3.50. 


The first three chapters of this book deal with the establishment of British 
pre-eminence in Portugal and the transfer of the Portuguese court to Rio de 
Janeiro. In spite of their importance, the reviewer feels that these introductory 
remarks should have been confined to a single chapter. As the animal stands, 
the tail almost wags the dog. Chapter iv treats of the first English attempt to 
secure preferential rights in Brazil. Next come two chapters, aggregating 50 
pages, which are “concerned with the attitude of the British foreign office 
toward the intricate problems created by the determination of the Rio 
court to annex and hold the eastern bank of the Rio de la Plata.” After 
this detour chapters vii and viii resume the task of explaining the manner in 
which British supremacy was established in Brazil. These are followed by 
three chapters that purport to discuss the decline of English political pre- 
eminence in the huge South American country. The final division deals with 
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“the challenge to Britain’s economic supremacy.” This chapter could have 
been considerably lengthened and greatly strengthened by a consideration 
of the successful attempt of the United States to break the telegraph and 
cable monopoly enjoyed by British companies in Brazil for more than a half 
century. 

The author secured his most significant material from the Public Record 
Office and the British Museum, although he found the Library of Congress 
and the Ibero-American collection of the Catholic University of America valu- 
able. If he had been able to devote several more years to his researches, no 
doubt source material from the Brazilian archives would have added greatly 
to the value of the study. 

The reviewer questions a few statements of fact found in the study. It is 
careless for the author to intimate that the Brazilian slave trade continued 
up to 1888 (p. 159), or that England was the first to extend recognition to the 
Brazilian empire (p. 203). It is incorrect to speak of an independent Brazilian 
“empire between 1808 and 1827” (p. 220), or to say that, “nominally, the 
slave trade ceased on March 18, 1830” (p. 238). Nor did the United States in 
1870, or at any other time, have eighteen consuls in Brazil (p. 321). There 
may have been eighteen persons connected with the several United States 
consular offices, but fewer had the rank of consul. 

While the style of the book is perhaps above the average in our present gen- 
eration of young writers, which is scrambling to break into early print, it 
could have been improved upon by a more careful digestion of data and by a 
greater knowledge of the use of the English language. But despite these minor 
criticisms, and the additional one that the bibliography fails to carry several 


significant items, the study deserves commendation. 
LAWRENCE F. Hitu 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 





Economics and liberalism in the Risorgimento. A study of nationalism in 
Lombardy, 1814-1848. By Kent Rosperts GREENFIELD, depart- 
ment of history, Johns Hopkins University. (“Johns Hopkins his- 
torical studies.””) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. 365. 
$3.00. 


Historians of the early period of the Risorgimento have been wont to focus 
their attention on political phenomena. Betraying a tendency to emphasize 
the obviously patriotic, they have regaled their readers with lavish accounts of 
conspiracies and insurrections. It is perhaps futile to attempt an evaluation of 
the relative importance of the various factors in the achievement of Italian 
unification. True it is, however, that any version which ignores or undervalues 
the part played by economic and social processes would be inexcusably wide 
of the mark. Professor Greenfield has been among the first in this country to 
call attention to the wholly inadequate appraisal of earlier writers, and in the 
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present study he has performed a service of the highest value by indicating the 
rich possibilities of the non-political approach. 

The author informs us that his purpose has been “to describe the open 
effort of the Liberal patriots of a part of Italy directly under alien rule to give 
life to ideas and institutions on which the independence of their country could 
be built.” In the development of this theme, emphasis is laid on the campaign 
of enlightenment conducted by the liberal and patriotic journalists of Lom- 
bardy who commented on and evaluated the changes in the life of the penin- 
sula during the period 1814—48. All students of economic history will welcome 
the detailed description of Lombard agriculture, commerce, and industry 
which provides an admirable mise-en-scéne and serves as a reminder that to 
understand the national program evolved by the liberals one must have a clear 
picture of the milieu in which they lived and labored. The exploration of this 
relationship between economic and social realities on the one hand, and the 
development of patriotic thought on the other, constitutes one of the author’s 
primary objectives. The modifications which Lombard economy underwent 
were in themselves not very considerable, but they rendered the classes chiefly 
concerned more alive to the advantages of certain reforms and innovations and 
more sympathetic toward the liberal ideas propagated by the journalists. By 
helping to generate a spirit that was critical of outworn techniques and impa- 
tient of irksome restrictions, whatever their character, they became instru- 
mental in preparing the community for political action. Here, indeed, the 
author has put his finger on something vital and fundamental in the process 
which culminated in the unification of Italy. Alluding to those enterprising 
landowners who had embraced the gospel of progress preached by the liberal 
journalists, he declares: ““With the disappearance of their fear of innovations 
there remained nothing but the armed power of Austria to prevent them from 
seeking the political as well as the economic emanicpation of their country.” 

Of paramount importance in explaining the new outlook of Lombard soci- 
ety during the decade prior to 1848 was the activity of the patriotic journal- 
ists. The latter were the authors of a remarkable “‘conspiracy in open day- 
light,” contrived and consummated under the very noses of the Austrian cen- 
sors. Barred from the discussion of political issues, these publicists, whose in- 
fluence was by no means confined to Lombardy, turned with zest to the de- 
scription and appraisal of the economic changes which, in their estimation, 
were destined to revolutionize the life of the peninsula. They warmly espoused 
the introduction of industrial and agricultural improvements. They had much 
to say about the modernization and extension of the means of communication 
and transportation. They called upon the various Italian states to adopt more 
liberal commercial policies. On the social side, their efforts were mainly di- 
rected toward educational reform. In all of this, their ultimate purpose was to 
stimulate throughout the peninsula a sense of a community of interests which 
might become, under the galvanizing influence of a more auspicious political 
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situation, an irresistible Italian patriotism. The material progress which they 
witnessed seemed to presage a brighter political, as well as economic, future. 
They were convinced, as the author points out, “that the salvation of Italy 
was to be found in the economic movement that was revolutionizing Europe 
and displacing its ancient landmarks.” But basic in their thinking, he goes on 
to show, was the idea “that economic forces could be utilized to effectuate a 
national program.” In a word, to quote the author again, “. . . . the directive 
purpose of the Lombard Liberals was national and only secondarily econom- 
ic.” The labors of these patriotic publicists were altogether successful, for the 
outlook which they inculcated profoundly influenced those classes and groups 
destined to assume leadership in the struggle for independence. It was largely 
as a result of their efforts and those of their colleagues in other parts of the 
peninsula that Italy possessed, by 1848, that clear vision of her interests which 
was requisite to the ultimate triumph of her cause. 

Mr. Greenfield’s study is a highly significant contribution. It makes possi- 
ble a fuller and deeper understanding of the dynamics of the Risorgimento and 
should prove indispensable to investigators in that field. 


S. Wriu1aM HALPERIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





British opium policy in China and India. By Davin Epwarp Owen, 
assistant professor of history in Yale University. (“‘Yale historical 
publications studies,” Vol. VIII.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 399. $4.00. 

An important gap in the historiography of Anglo-Chinese relations has been 
more than satisfactorily filled by the publication of Professor Owen’s study of 
the Indo-British opium trade to China. That trade, as the author observes, 
formed ‘‘one of the most curious chapters in the annals of European expan- 
sion.”’ During the nineteenth century a considerable part of the opium im- 
ported, illegally or legally, into China was produced under a state-fostered 
monopoly which directly controlled the output of Bengal and, not too indi- 
rectly, that of the native states of India. From opium consumed by the 
Chinese, British India derived approximately one-seventh of its revenue. 

As implied by the title, the work falls naturally into two divisions: that 
which deals with the establishment and development by the English of the 
opium system, first under the East India Company and later under the crown, 
and that which describes the effects of the system upon China and Anglo- 
Chinese relations. For the general reader the accounts are of equal interest; 
for the student of Eastern Asiatic history, however, the former greatly ex- 
ceeds the latter in value, inasmuch as Morse and other historians of the ex- 
treme East have previously analyzed the influence of the factors involved in 
the opium trade upon Anglo-Chinese relations. With Morse’s conclusions Mr. 
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Owen is in essential agreement, and to his work the latter has added little, as 
he himself frankly implies. The worth of the accounts of the early trade in 
opium at Canton, the later trade at the outer anchorages, the crisis of 1839, the 
survival of the problem between the First and Second Anglo-Chinese wars, 
and the final legalization of the commodity lies chiefly in the unity and clarity 
of presentation and the scholarly objectivity of analysis and documentation. 

What not only the general reader but the student of Far Eastern history 
has lacked has been a unified and authoritative account of the Anglo-Indian 
background, economic and political, of the opium question, which was so po- 
tent in its effects upon the relations of two great empires and, indeed, upon 
world-relationships. Following a brief but adequate historical introduction, 
covering the period from the second to the eighteenth century, the establish- 
ment of the opium monopoly in Bengal is described in considerable detail. In 
this account Warren Hastings and Earl Cornwallis are the central figures. The 
development of the monopoly under the Company, and later under the crown, 
is traced with meticulous care, as are the conflicts between morals and eco- 
nomics and Anglo-Indian and Chinese interests and policies. Throughout his 
carefully documented study the author maintains an attitude of complete 
detachment and impartiality as he weaves his way through vast masses of 
source and propaganda materials, which are listed in part in a well-organized 
bibliographical note. The work is a model of compact objective comprehen- 
siveness and is of permanent value. 


Harwey F. MacNarr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Letters from Lord Sydenham, governor-general of Canada, 1839-1841, to 
Lord John Russell. Edited with an introduction by Paut Knap- 
LUND, Pu.D., professor of history in the University of Wisconsin. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 185. 7s. 6d. 


This volume has interest for all students of Lord Sydenham’s régime in 
Canada, which, following the mission of Lord Durham, inaugurated the union 
of the two Canadas. First published in 1931, it presents “an unabridged edi- 
tion of nearly all the letters from .... Sydenham to... . Russell, 1839- 
41, found among the Russell Papers at the Public Record Office.” These are 
mostly private letters, some of which were published in 1843, with deletions 
and alterations, in the Memoir of Lord Sydenham by his brother G. Poulett 
Scrope, but there is here considerable fresh material. 

Governor and colonial secretary were intimate friends who saw eye-to-eye 
on many questions and had been cabinet colleagues. Thus, not without reason, 
Sydenham deemed himself virtually “minister for these colonies”; and his 
private communications to Russell are colored accordingly. The letters, in- 
cisive—at times pungent—in their comments on men and measures, and out- 
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spoken in advocating the writer’s views on matters of policy, are an intimate 
commentary on the official correspondence which they accompanied. 

Ruling autocratically in Lower Canada through a special council and deal- 
ing in Upper Canada with a legislature in which he found “Ultra-Tories” as 
troublesome as “Ultra-Rads,”’ the governor contrived to secure acceptance of 
a union measure for presentation to parliament and to provide for other 
changes which he conceived essential for the success of the union. And he 
managed adroitly the first session of the united legislature. He was his own 
prime minister; he thought he had scotched responsible government as the re- 
formers defined it, and driven its champion, Baldwin, permanently from public 
life. For Lafontaine he had no use. But if he failed to foresee the partnership 
of these two men in applying successfully the principle that he had repudiated, 
nevertheless he laid essential foundations for the structure that they later did 
so much to rear. These letters contribute to an understanding of his aims and 
achievement. They throw light, not only on the internal Canadian situation, 
but also on Nova Scotia, which claimed his presence for a time, and on critical 
aspects of relations with the United States. 

Notes by the editor give useful references to relevant works and to numer- 
ous official documents, unprinted as well as printed; but many students will 
wish that more often the references, particularly those to unpublished official 
correspondence, had been supplemented by explanatory comment amplifying 


the official background of the private letters. 
ReGinatp G. TrRoTreR 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 





Der Kampf um die Saar 1860-1870. Beitrége zur Rheinpolitik Napo- 
leons III. By Fritz Hetitwia. (“Forschungen zur neueren und 
neuesten Geschichte,” Vol. III.) Leipzig: Robert Noske, 1934. Pp. 
277. Rm. 8. 

This interesting monograph has several characteristics which commend it 
to the student of recent European history, particularly that of Franco-German 
relations. In the first place, prepared as it is under the general editorship of 
Professor Hermann Oncken, it reflects in considerable degree the traits of that 
eminent historian—immense scholarship coupled with a strongly marked 
viewpoint. In the second place, it admirably supplements some of the material 
in the documentary collection now appearing under the title, Die auswiirtige 
Politik Preussens 1858-1871. In the third place, it deals with a subject now 
very much in the public eye as the plebiscite of January, 1935, draws near. 
Two quotations from the book will set forth its basic purpose. Herr Oncken 
in his introduction remarks: 


So michte ich denn den herzlichen Wunsch aussprechen, dass das Buch Hellwigs, 
mit seinem historischen Stoffreichtum, in diesem Kampfjahre nicht nur in viele Saar- 
briicker Hinde kommen mige, um geschichtliche Wahrheit und nationale Gesinnung 
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zugleich zu verbreiten, sondern auch dariiber hinaus den Deutschen nahebringen mége, 
was sie denn eigentlich als Volk mit dem Geschick der Saar verbindet. 


The author avows in his preface that his purpose is to show the decades-old 
continuity of French aggression in the Saar, and closes his volume with the 
ringing sentence purporting to represent the historically valid dictum of all 
true Saar inhabitants: “Franzosen, wir wollen Deutsche bleiben.” 

But the volume must not be dismissed as a mere piece of garbled propa- 
ganda. On the contrary, it strikes the reviewer that Hellwig has abundantly 
proved his case. He sets out to show that between 1860 and 1870, for econom- 
ic, strategic, and personal reasons, Napoleon III had his eyes on the Saar re- 
gion as a possible area for French expansion; and he certainly shows it. In ex- 
cellently documented chapters the author traces the history of the Saar region 
from the treaties of 1815 to the Franco-Prussian War, with especial emphasis, 
of course, on the decade just before 1870. He shows the connection between 
Napoleon’s Saar aspirations and the developments in Savoy, Poland, Den- 
mark, and Spain during the stormy ten years that preceded the birth of the 
German Empire. His relating of the Saar problems to the events of 1866 is 
especially good. Basing his work on unpublished archival sources and on 
voluminous citations from the Saar press, he is able to make a convincing 
story of the whole sorry period when Napoleon groped vainly and almost fran- 
tically for “compensation” after Sadowa. In all of this discussion the well- 
known thesis of Oncken is accepted as the basis of the treatment. In fact, 
Heilwig comments disapprovingly at one point (p. 2) on the tardiness with 
which Oncken’s thesis has been accepted in some quarters. Excellent features 
of the book are its really remarkable bibliography on the events of the 1860's 
in the Rhineland, and the extensive appendixes with their selections from the 
archival and press sources just mentioned. Just a little surprising is the failure 
to include the work of a single American scholar in the bibliography. The re- 
viewer believes that this treatise is sound and convincing. Yet, after he had 
finished it, he could not help but wonder what a French scholar, in this year of 
excitement and passion, might have made out of the same facts. 

DUANE SQUIRES 
Co.sy Junior CoLLEeGE 
New Lonpon, N.H. 





L’irredentismo nelle lotte politiche e nelle contese diplomatiche Italo- 
Austriache. By Auausto Sanpona. Vol. I, 1866-1882. (“‘Collana 
del museo trentino del risorgimento.”) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1932. 
Pp. 286. 

On the eve of the war of 1866 Italian aspirations included not only Vene- 
tia and the fortresses but the Trentino and Istria. In the negotiations with 
Prussia over the alliance, and in the subsequent armistice and peace negotia- 
tions with Austria, the Italian government sought to secure these territories; 
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but the remainder of Lombardy-Venetia alone was secured. As a consequence 
there developed in Italy and in the Italian-inhabited lands still subject to 
Austria a strong movement for the completion of unification. The Treaty of 
Vienna of October 3, 1866, came to be regarded as a temporary determination 
of Austro-Italian boundaries. In opposition, the Austrian government as- 
serted the permanency «! the boundaries of 1866. However, between 1866 and 
1882, it was possible for the Italian government to sympathize with, and even 
support, the irredentist movement. After 1882, when Italy had entered into 
alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary, official Italy could no longer 
countenance the movement. There ensued a cleavage between the policy of 
the government and the aspirations of the people which lasted until Italy’s 
declaration of war on Austria-Hungary in May, 1915. 

Within the limits, 1866-82, Sandona traces the course of Austro-Italian 
relations as affected by the growth of the irredentist movement, utilizing, 
largely, archival materials found in Vienna in the Staats-Archiv and at the 
ministry of interior. In an introductory chapter the author describes the 
efforts of the Italian government in 1866 to acquire the Trentino and Istria. 
Succeeding chapters are devoted to a detailed treatment of incidents, irre- 
dentist in origin and frequently quite trivial, to controversies between the 
Italian and Austrian press, and to the many representations and protests of 
the Austrian government respecting irredentist agitations. Sandona enriches 
his discussion with liberal quotations from Austrian documents. He prints in 
full the text of the letter of Andrassy to Count Wimpffen of May 24, 1874, 
which became the classic exposition of Austrian policy on irredentism and the 
fixed character of the settlement of 1866. 

Unfortunately, Sandona has relied too heavily on official Austrian sources, 
to the neglect of other materials and secondary works. He is mistaken in 
thinking that all the archival materials he uses are unpublished. The Andrds- 
sy note of May 24, 1874, was printed in 1913 in an Italian translation by 
Palamenghi-Crispi in Francesco Crispi: Questioni internazionali, although 
with an incorrect date and the omission of the last four paragraphs. In 1925 
Salvemini published the essential portion of the letter in the Rivista d'Italia 
and the Nuova rivista storica. Furthermore, the reviewer, who has transcribed 
this document from the Austrian archives, observes a few slight errors in.the 
text as given by Sandona. In some instances he has missed an opportunity 
to contribute to a disputed point of scholarship, as in the case of the Andrdssy- 
Crispi interview of October 21, 1877. Did Crispi renounce Trieste? There is 
no mention of this question, raised by Salvemini in 1919 in La politica estera 
di Francesco Crispi and the subject of a controversy between Palamenghi- 
Crispi and Salvemini in the Nuova rivista storica for 1925. Nevertheless, this 
study of Sandona will prove of interest and value to students of Italian irre- 
dentism and of Italian foreign policy. 

Howarp M. EnrMann 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The development of social insurance and minimum wage legislation in 
Great Britain. A study of British social legislation in relation to a mini- 
mum standard of living. By Heten Fisoer Houman. (“‘Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx prize essays,”” No. LIII.) Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 441. $3.50. 


This heavily documented volume, like others in its series, is designed pri- 
marily to aid the political economist and social reformer; and its publication 
at the present stage of American legislation is most opportune. To the his- 
torian it will serve as a valuable continuation of the studies of the Webbs, for 
whose authority this author has unlimited admiration. It is concerned pri- 
marily with the attempt to state and to understand twentieth-century atti- 
tudes and policies as founded on the poor law and factory acts of the nine- 
teenth century. In each section, after a résumé of activities prior to 1909, 
there is a detailed account of development from that year to 1932, with some 
tentative conclusions as to the future. 

The treatment is topical. A short, clear introductory chapter characterizes 
the principal periods of social reform and states the most difficult questions 
arising under them. The remainder of the book is divided about equally be- 
tween poor relief (the aged poor, widows with children, health insurance) and 
unemployment relief, with its relation to the poor law. A final chapter on 
trade boards in relation to a minimum standard of living goes more fully into 
the history before 1909. The emphasis is social. The author emphasizes con- 
flicts of principle: between deterrence and cure in the treatment of pauper- 
ism, between insurance and maintenance for the unemployed, and between 
uniform economic relief and differentiated social care for the unfortunate of 
all classes. The last two conflicts are still far from settlement. Her social 
conclusions, backed by citations of governmental commissions, administra- 
tive reports, and private publications, are authoritative and fair. 

Economic questions are more summarily treated. There is an adequate 
statement of purely fiscal problems, and brief consideration of the industria] 
effects of wage legislation and unemployment insurance; but the book would 
gain by consideration of the politico-economic policies which made relief neces- 
sary, and the connection between opposition to those policies, such as imperi- 
alism, and opposition or indifference to relief measures by those who were in- 
tent upon prevention. This defect appears most sharply in the handling of 
politics, in which “Whig” and “Tory” views, as survivals in contemporary 
politics, are treated with a common disparagement. The glib reference of evils 
to a century of laissez faire, which confuses a widely held theory for a principle 
of governmental policy, is unfortunately sanctioned by current historical 
usage. The early chapters suffer in interest from a concentration. on policies 
almost without reference to individuals; the later chapters give due weight to 
personal factors. There are no comparisons with relief measures of other peri- 
ods, and almost none with contemporary measures outside the United King- 
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dom. An adequate bibliography of printed materials, and a satisfactory index, 
complete the book. Without replacing the more specialized works of Morley, 
Sells, et al., the volume brings together in convenient form and coherent treat- 
ment the development and problems of a minimum-standard-of-living policy. 


W. F. Apams 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 





Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Published by the 
MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, edited by the ComMMIssION 
DE PuBLICATION DES DocuMENTs RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA 
GUERRE 1914. Ist ser. (1871-1900), Vol. V, 23 février 1883—9 avril 
1885. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale; Librarie Alfred Costes; L’Eu- 
rope nouvelle, 1933. Pp. xxxvii+690. Fr. 60. 


This is, without much doubt, the most important volume that has so far 
appeared in the first series (1871-1900) of these documents. It concerns the 
critical and eventful period of French foreign policy from the second accession 
of Jules Ferry to the presidency of the council on February 21, 1883, until his 
downfall on March 30, 1885; and the importance and delicacy of the transac- 
tions is shown by the small proportion of this material published in the con- 
temporary Yellow Books. A number of letters from Ferry’s private corre- 
spondence with Mme Ferry and Baron de Courcel, the French ambassador in 
Berlin, are included, and altogether only some 70 of the 650 documents appear 
to have been published before. The most important, both as regards original- 
ity and subject matter, are undoubtedly those dealing with the direct rela- 
tions between France and Germany that produced the rapprochement on which 
the colonial activities of both countries were based. Some extracts from three 
letters of Courcel (Nos. 385, 475, and 530) were printed in the volume by 
Bourgeois and Pagés, and the latter contains a fuller version of his important 
dispatch of September 23, 1884. Otherwise, our information on these discus- 
sions has hitherto come almost exclusively from German sources. 

In general, these new documents reveal reservations and hesitations on the 
part of the French which were largely hidden from the German foreign office, 
and suggest that both the extent and importance of the rapprochement initi- 
ated in August, 1884, have been exaggerated. An understanding with Eng- 
land was still considered preferable to one with Germany, and opposition to 
England in Egypt and elsewhere was governed by the belief that the complete 
dependence on Germany which would follow a final breach with England must 
be avoided at all costs (cf. Nos. 7 and 372). Thus, when Bismarck’s proposais 
for a closer co-operation were made, it soon became apparent that his many 
protestations of friendship since 1878 had not succeeded in removing the 
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fundamental reservations and suspicions of the French. After five years of 
these protestations Courcel was still able to tell Hatzfeldt, the German foreign 
minister (on May 9, 1883): 

que notre plaie saignait encore, n’était point cicatrisée; que la guérison, si elle devait 
venir, ne pourrait étre que |’ceuvre du temps; qu’il fallait laisser passer et se renou- 
veler les générations, en évitant de troubler ou de devancer le travail réparateur des 
années; [No. 32]. 


For the next twelve months the French attitude remained equally lukewarm. 
Attacks on France in Bismarck’s inspired press (Nos. 3, 76, and 105) and 
various incidents in Alsace-Lorraine (Nos. 25, 184, 195, 288, 308, etc.) did 
much ‘« counteract the “amabilité réelle” of Bismarck to Courcel at Fried- 
richsruhe in December, 1883, and on other occasions. 

With the French predisposed to see a trap in every confidence, it was in- 
evitable that Bismarck’s attempt to draw the two powers closer together 
should fail. Most of the gaps in the story of these discussions are now filled by 
the new material, and its effect is all in the direction of multiplying evidence 
of the difficulties raised on the French side. A German proposal for co-opera- 
tion in West African affairs was reported by Courcel on April 22, 1884 (No. 
244), and a similar proposal was made a month later (No. 275). In Egyptian 
affairs Bismarck’s attitude continued throughout the summer to be «ne of 
indifference and reserve; the London conference in July left the French any- 
thing but satisfied with German support, and was certainly not the triumph 
for Franco-German co-operation which it has sometimes been considered. 
Miinster, at a critical point in the proceedings, proclaimed the neutrality of 
Germany over the financial question (No. 347), and Ferry continued to grum- 
ble about this for weeks afterward. “Quant a notre attitude expectante, vous 
n’avez pas a cacher qu’elle nous est surtout inspirée par le peu d’appui effectif 
que nous avons recontré dans la conférence,” he wrote to Courcel on Septem- 
ber 8 (No. 391; cf. No. 399). Serious discussions commenced with Hatzfeldt’s 
interview with Courcel on August 11 (No. 361). This interview is reported in 
both the French and German correspondence (Grosse Politik, Vol. III, No. 
681); but after this, until August 17, there is a gap in the German collection 
which the French documents now fill (Nos. 365, 366, 367, 369, and 371). The 
French continues to amplify the German material in various ways; for ex- 
ample, Hatzfeldt’s brief report on his interview with Courcel on August 17 
(Grosse Politik, Vol. I11, No. 685) makes no mention of the ambassador's 
warning that France could not allow co-operation with Germany to involve 
her in any breach with England (No. 372). The discussions continued until 
the end of the year; and even on the question of the Congo, no complete 
agreement was arrived at. Ferry maintained that Bismarck was backing the 
Association against him, and as early as November 12 Bismarck displayed to 
Courcel “un certain manque de confiance dans les dispositions de la France a 
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l’égard de l’Allemagne” (No. 450). Later in the month he grumbled about the 
French “appétit territorial en Afrique” (No. 460). By the end of December 
the rapprochement, as an attempt to pave the way to a permanent reconcilia- 
tion between the two countries, had clearly failed, and had failed because of the 
complete absence of real response on the French side. An admirable summary 
of the French attitude is given by Courcel in a private letter to Ferry of De- 
cember 27 (No. 500). 

For the various transactions over colonial questions in Africa and Asia the 
documents are of varying value, and are, on the whole, disappointing. There 
are irritating gaps at important points, and Fresch foreign policy car in many 
cases be more fully studied elsewhere. Nothing, for example. is said about the 
tripartite arrangement proposed in December, 1884, by the British govern- 
ment for the division of the disputed West African territory between the three 
interested powers—France, Portugal, and the International Association (cf. 
Public Record Office, F.O. 84/1817, 8, 9). There are only a few references 
(Nos. 497 and 508) to the discussions between Ferry and Pirmez which fol- 
lowed the transference of the Congo negotiations to Paris at the end of De- 
cember; a fuller account is given by Emile Banning, Mémoires politiques et 
diplomatiques (1927), chaps. iv and vi. The conversations with the representa- 
tives of Portugal and an important series of proposals by Ferry for a delimita- 
tion of Congo territory are not mentioned at all, and must be studied in the 
Portuguese White Book, Questdo do Zaire (1885; Nos. 79, 81, 82, and 84-88). 
In Morocco, again, the French agent Ordega alarmed the British, Italians, and 
Spanish by his activities; and three volumes of correspondence, “Designs of 
France on Morocco” (P.R.O., F.O. 99/217, 8, 9) testify to British anxiety. 
Only six documents deal with Morocco in this volume; of these only the last, 
of June 19, 1884, makes any direct comment to Ordega on his activities; and 
the fundamental question as to whether Ferry did, or did not, inspire Ordega’s 
premature forward policy remains unanswered. Suitable editorial comment 
would in similar cases explain whether such omissions are due to the deficien- 
cies of the archives or to the fact that considerations of space have led the 
editors to omit documents of apparently secondary importance. Egypt is, 
however, dealt with much more fully than the other African developments; 
and a great deal of new light is thrown on the somewhat officious interest of 


the powers in the Tonkin question. 
W. N. Mepuicorr 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES, SWANSEA 
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Fall of the German Empire, 1914-1918. Selected and edited by Ratpn 
Haswe t Lutz, professor of history, Stanford University. Transla- 
tions by Davin G. Rempet and Gertrupe RenNprorrrF. 2 vols., 
(“Hoover War Library publications,” No. 1.) Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. xxiii+868. $12.00. 


These two volumes contain a distinctly valuable collection of source mate- 
rials. The prefatory claim that “these materials of German history from 1914 
to 1918, a large portion of which have not hitherto been translated or pub- 
lished, very definitely increase our knowledge of the underlying causes of the 
collapse” of Germany during the Great War is in, the opinion of the reviewer, 
fully justified. A good deal of supporting evidence is here gathered on party 
attitudes and general public opinion. A whole section of these documents 
(chap. iii) is devoted to the various aspects of propaganda, both German and 
Allied in Germany. Censorship is another interesting item receiving separate 
consideration; document 69 included under this heading, and giving a de- 
tailed account of ““The censorship in the Free and Hanseatic City of Hamburg, 
1915-1917” amounts to a penetrating case study by itself. The chapter on the 
revision of internal policies, valuable for the student of German constitutional 
history, consists primarily of translated extracts from the German parlia- 
mentary proceedings and papers. The inclusion of at least part of Max We- 
ber’s famous “German parliamentarism,” published originally in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, is highly commendable, though the reviewer wishes that room 
might have been found for the whole essay. The second part deals with ““War 
and peace” and contributes to an understanding of the tortuous road of inter- 
nal and external discussions over the question of reaching a peace without 
victory. Here the complex network of various German factions is unfolded to 
us, with the government trying to find a middle course between the radical ad- 
vocates of “peace at all costs” on the one hand, and of large-scale conquest on 
the other. This section contains a selection from the Herron papers, deposited 
in the Hoover War Library. Dr. Herron, it will be recalled, was a confidential 
diplomatic agent of the American government who acted as an intermediary 
between his government and certain Germans. Dr. Herron’s own introductory 
remarks give a vivid picture of the atmosphere of intrigue and propaganda in 
which he moved during the war. His capacity for coherent thought does not 
appear in a very favorable light from these reports, but he must have been a 
man of noble sentiments with a touch of the busybody in him. He speaks 
movingly of “the tragedy ensuing to men of deep and urgent good faith,—to 
men who had no other thought than getting humanity out of its scrape .... ,” 
for, according to him, “not all the things wherein Wilson erred nor any of the 
things he lacked can any wise atone for the guilt of the peacemakers, or cancel 
the scarlet issues of their perjury.”” This was his personal tragedy. As he tells 
us: “I did my best to make these Germans believe in Wilson. They did be- 
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lieve in him. I acted in all good faith . . . . , with a good faith that now seems 
nalve..... ’* One wonders what Dr. Herron would have done, if he had had 
a more detached view of the stern realities of the struggle. The next two parts 
deal with the armed forces of the empire and with its diplomacy during the 
war. While the first shows the gradual disintegration of German morale, the 
second is concerned with specific issues, such as Belgian relief, Bulgaria and 
Italy, the erection of the Polish kingdom, and the Peace of Brest-Litowsk. 
These parts consist largely of translated documents, parliamentary speeches, 
and so on, though the inclusion of an occasional item from the Kanner papers 
enriches the party picture. There is also included a chapter on the control of 
foreign affairs during the war which tends to show that actual control passed 
into the hands of the military authorities, a development rightly characterized 
by the editor as ‘“‘a tragedy.”” It would, however, have been well to correct the 
impressions given by the translated extracts from parliamentary debates by 
adding a few passages from the memoirs of party leaders, such as Scheidemann, 
or at least to refer tothem. It is unfortunately not possible within the confines 
of this brief review to consider in greater detail the wealth of material here 
presented. The second volume deals with “Social democracy” (Part V), 
“Economic conditions” (Part VI), and the “Collapse of the Empire” (Part 
VII). Particularly the last part will be greatly amplified by the projected pub- 
lication of a selection from the many-volumed collection of material published 
by the Fourth Sub-committee of the Parliamentary Investigating Commission 
for War Guilt in the series entitled Die Ursachen des deutschen Zusammen- 
bruchs im Jahre 1918. It is much to be hoped that recent events will not pre- 
vent this publication, which gives a valid and complete answer to the myth 
about the “stab in the back’”’ which has been brandished about so much in 
German popular oratory since the war. At any rate, those volumes should be 
consulted as a most important supplement to the present collection. Vice 
versa, those familiar with Die Ursachen will derive a good deal of further en- 
lightenment from Dr. Lutz’s collection. In conclusion we must congratulate 
the editor and the Stanford University Press for an exemplary physical ap- 
pearance, and the translators for producing a very readable English text—an 
accomplishment which the reviewer knows from his own experience to be in- 
finitely more arduous than is usually admitted by the critic unfamiliar with 
inherent limitations of such work. 


CarRL JOACHIM FRIEDRICH 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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In the preparation of this excellent little textbook, Professor Ketelbey has co-or- 
dinated years of historica] investigation and study with successful teaching in order to 
present in a very facile, interesting, and complete manner “‘a short account of the his- 
torical development of Europe during the past one hundred and fifty years.” This vol- 
ume provides a concise, comprehensive, and rather complete treatment in such a well- 
balanced way that it is most adequately adapted for use in the advanced and compre- 
hensive course in the college preparatory or outstanding secondary school which does 
intensive work of this type; it may be used most effectively as the basis for an efficient 
college course of one semester. Appreciating fully that the brevity of the outline treat- 
ment deprives one of presenting many essential and relevant facts, the author has in- 
cluded many useful notes, excellent synopses, interesting and helpful summaries, the 
chief rulers of the period, twenty-one maps, and a “Diary of the World War.”’ Taking 
into consideration much recent historical information, he has presented an accurate and 
able account of the political, the economic, and the social life of the period with its multi- 
farious changes and developments; he has pointed out the main forces, factors, events, 
trends, and facts which are essential to the presentation of a very readable and connected 
account of this great period. In view of the purpose for which it was written, the book 
is distinctive in its scope, balance, vision, and expert selectivity. 

C. N. Sisson 
A decade of revolution, 1789-1799. By Crane Brinton. (‘The rise of modern Europe,” 
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This textbook is a splendid work with many merits. It realizes to an unusual degree 
the ideal that history should include a study of all the principal phases of human de- 
velopment. Just why this type of history is called “‘new’’ is something of a mystery, for 
it was defined by Herder, exemplified by Voltaire, and warmly defended by Macaulay. 
Another major excellence is Dr. Achorn’s effort to trace the relation between the various 
aspects of human life in society, thus showing the organic unity of institutions. Certain 
of these relations are obvious, but to perform adequately this part of the historian’s 
task is difficult because the lines of connection are in the human mind and spirit and 
therefore often obscure. A third admirable feature is its emphasis on the basic ideas 
which have shaped human life, upon the progress of science, including medicine, and 
upon social conditions and problems. Some space is found for the history of religion and 
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philosophy and the all-important changes in mental attitude toward life, nature, and 
progress which have been wrought by the great thinkers and discoverers from the six- 
teenth century to the twentieth. The introduction, dealing with Europe before the 
eighteenth century, chapter i on ““The eve of the nineteenth century,” Part V on ‘“‘Nine- 
teenth century culture,” and Part IX on “The culture of today” are all devoted to his- 
tory which is neither political nor military in character, while other chapters contain a 
large amount of material on economic conditions. This full treatment of the non-politi- 
cal phases of human development has been made possible by a rigorous condensation of 
constitutional and especially military history. Students are spared long and fruitless 
descriptions of forms of government and of franchise laws and of many revolutions, 
most of which were fundamentally alike in that they sprang from similar causes and 
aimed chiefly at civil and political liberty. This compression of the traditional narrative 
has also made possible a treatment of post-war Europe, which occupies one-third of the 
volume. If history is the science of the development of men in their relations and ac- 
tivities as social beings, this allocation of space is well deserved. For the history of 
Europe since the Great War is of primary importance, not because of its immediacy in 
time, but because of the great changes in human relations, as in Russia, in prevalent 
conceptions of economic rights and wrongs, and in political organization. 

Mr. Achorn writes with vivacity and force, telling his story in so lively and entertain- 
ing a manner that interest cannot fail. Some readers may object that his style is at 
times too colloquial, but it will please the young people for whom the book is designed, 
for it is direct, informal, and personal. The author, indeed, in spirit and attitude is one 
with the students of today, doubting, inquiring, striving toward the light. The volume 
is packed with information, gleaned from reliable authorities, often illustrated by telling 
extracts from the sources; and the whole is well organized and well unified. It contains 
twenty-four maps and many portraits. There are eleven appendixes, which include a 
chronological table, notable for its discriminating selection of events and for the space 
allotted to the various periods, and a list of the European powers with their depend- 
encies, giving the area and population of each. Critics of an exacting temper might say 
that the author is at times too much of an apologist or partisan, as in his discussion of 
July, 1914, where he approaches dangerously close to casuistry; or when he says, in 
effect, that the provisional government of Russia, set up in March, 1917, ‘“‘devoted itself 
almost entirely to destructive measures”’ (p. 491), though, in fact, it granted civil and 
political liberty, extended to all racial and religious groups equality before the law, to 
workmen the right to organize and to strike, and reorganized the local government. 
But these possible faults are insignificant in comparison with the many and substantial 


merits of the book. 
Ear E. Sperry 
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Buenos Aires; Garcia Santos, 1934. Pp. 123. 


This monograph is based upon the works of South American writers, upon investiga- 
tions which the author made in certain European archives, and upon the national ar- 
chives of Argentina. Unfortunately, Mr. Belgrano did not include a bibliography. To 
some extent, however, this lack is supplied by citations of manuscript and printed 
materials. 

Belgrano’s theme is complicated. About 1815 three leaders in the revolutionary 
movement which was separating the vast viceroyalty of La Plata from Spain were com- 
missioned to negotiate with the motherland for an acknowledgment of their country’s 
independence. Of these commissioners, Bernardino Rivadavia, who had been acting as 
secretary of the revolutionary triumvirate ruling at Buenos Aires, was the chief. The 
mission of the three Platean diplomats took place at a time when Ferdinand VII ardent- 
ly desired to restore the authority of Spain over her revolted colonies in America. On 
the other hand, aspiring leaders of the political entity that ultimately became Argentina 
wished, more or less secretly, to see their country, which formally declared its indepen- 
dence of Spain in July, 1816, recognized as an independent state. They believed that this 
recognition should be conceded to La Plata because of the achievements of her soldiers 
against the royalists; they fondly dreamed that this goal might be achieved through the 
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skill of their naive diplomats. It is clear that certain Platean leaders saw visions of the 
recognition of their independence by Spain through an agreement that there should be 
established at Buenos Aires a monarchical régime under a scion of a European dynasty. 
The informal negotiations of Rivadavia with the Spanish secretary of state, Pedro de 
Cevallos, and with the Spanish ambassador at London are described. Belgrano takes 
the view that Rivadavia did not wish to see a Spanish prince seated upon a throne at 
Buenos Aires. The reader is left in doubt, however, concerning the actual extent to 
which other Platean Jeaders may have cherished the notion that it would be feasible to 
purchase recognition for their new state at the expense of transforming it into a nominal 
appanage of the Spanish monarchy. So far as the attitude of Spain is concerned, Bel- 
grano is rightly convinced that Ferdinand VII was opposed to any compromise with 
the revolutionaries, and was determined upon the complete reconquest of the revolted 
colonies. 
W. S. RoBertson 


La Francia y la monarquta en el Plata (1818-1820). By Marto BreiGrano. Buenos 
Aires: Garcia Santos, 1934. Pp. 225. 


This monograph is based upon the same kind of materials as the author’s booklet 
concerning Rivadavia’s mission to Europe. It describes certain tortuous negotiations 
which were concerned with the design to found a monarchy at Buenos Aires during the 
distracted years when La Plata was struggling for independence. A generous amount of 
attention is given to the interest taken by Marquis Osmond, the French ambassador at 
London, in this alluring project. The journey of his agent, Colonel Le Moyne, to Buenos 
Aires to learn the views of Platean leaders on this project is described in some detail. 
Much space is devoted to the secret mission of José Valentin Gémez, the trusted agent 
of Supreme Director Pueyrredén of La Plata, to Paris in 1819 to negotiate with the 
French government concerning an acknowledgment of the independence of La Plata. 
Although Belgrano does not dwell on that phase of the mission, Gémez seems also to 
have been authorized to negotiate with the Papacy for the recognition of his country. 
Belgrano takes the view that, in reality, this emissary did not himself favor the planting 
of a monarchy at Buenos Aires with the Prince of Lucca as the sovereign. There is no 
reason to doubt, however, that French ministers, hoping that Spain might accept the 
project, did for a time favor this solution of the impasse. The views of General Desolles, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, as well as those of Baron Pasquier, are presented 
in some detail. A disproportionate amount of space is devoted to a consideration of the 
attitude of Pueyrredén’s political enemies toward the scheme of a Bourbon monarchy 
for their native land. The reactions of English statesmen toward this project are not 
allowed to pass unnoticed. This booklet presents convincing details of a fact already 
known, namely, that the government of Pueyrredén initiated negotiations with France 
which contemplated the erection of a Bourbon appanage at Buenos Aires under the 
Prince of Lucca. In the minds of some Platean publicists these informal negotiations 
would necessarily have involved a recognition of their independence. Unfortunately, 
however, there are certain phases of these negotiations which still remain obscure, for 
certain documents concerning the affair have apparently vanished from the archives of 
Argentina. 
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Proiskhozhdeniye mirovoy voyny {Origins of the World War]. By Stoney Fay. Vol. I. 
Translated by S. SokoLopa and A. Speransky. Moscow: “K. proletary,” 1934. 
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Anglo-German imperialism in South Africa, 1880-1900. By Raymonp WALTER Brx.er. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1932. Pp. 181. $2.75. 

The first part of this book depicts the rivalry between England and Germany over 
territorial acquisitions. The Germans obtained a foothold at Angra Pequena and from 
there extended their influence to the hinterland. Due attention is paid to the work of 
the Rhenish missionary establishments and the activities of German trading companies 
which, after Bismarck’s conversion to an aggressive colonial policy, came under the 
Empire’s protection. The result of the contest over the East Coast and the interior terri- 
torial possessions was largely favorable to Great Britain. With the exception of Zanzi- 
bar and German East Africa, England successfully prevented further acquisitions by 
Germany. The agreement over Angola and Mozambique envisaged English and Ger- 
man spheres of influence in these two provinces should the Portuguese government de- 
fault on loans advanced by London and Berlin—a prelude to territorial acquisitions. 
The second phase of the Anglo-German rivalry was over economic concessions centering 
in the Transvaal. The author shows how German firms succeeded in gaining concession 
after concession from the government of the Republic, and now German trade gained on 
that of the English. The Jameson Raid was an ill-fated attempt to restore British pre- 
dominance. The impotence of Berlin to intervene on behalf of the Boers led German 
statesmen to abandon the Transvaal for colonial compensations elsewhere. The Boer 
War was the final step in assuring English control in South Africa. 

The author presents an accurate, though uninspired, account. He cites his references 
with meticulous care, but fails to convey to the reader that nervous tension which ex- 
isted between the two countries after the Jameson Raid. The preface states that im- 
per.alistic rivalry led to the Great War. Yet no adequate attempt is made to show just 
what rdle Anglo-German rivalry in South Africa played in producing a rift between the 
two empires. An examination of the bibliography at the end of the volume reveals the 
omission of sources and secondary works. Newspapers and periodicals could have been 
used to better advantage. The Parliamentary debates have been used very sparingly, 
and the Stenographische Berichte of the German Reichstag not at all. The bibliography 
contains no life of Joseph Chamberlain and omits Prince Biilow’s Denkwiirdigkeiten. 
The letters of Queen Victoria frequently throw light on the intricate problems of the 
period; yet there is only one reference to her correspondence, and that is obtained in- 
directly through another source. It must be said, however, that the sources on which 
the author relies mostly, Parliamentary papers and Die Grosse Politik, are well correlated. 

Corne.ius D. PENNER 

Der Einfluss der Randbemerkungen Bismarcks und Kaiser Wilhelms II. auf die deutsche 
auswirtige Politik. By Erica Tuoma. Tiibingen: Dissertation, 1934. Pp. 103. 

Die Randbemerkungen Wilhelms II. in den Akten der auswértigen Politik als historische 
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Kulturgeschichte,” Ser. V, Vol. I.) Leipzig: Heitz, 1934. Pp. 228. 
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By Kvuer Yuna Cuana. (‘‘Forschungen zur neueren und neuesten Geschichte,” Vol. 
IV.) Leipzig: Noske, 1934. Pp. 97. Rm. 4. 
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Freiherr Marschall von Bieberstein als Botschafter in Konstantinopel 1897-1912. By 
Ericu Linpow. Danzig: Kaufmann, 1934. Pp. 215. Rm. 4.50. 

Italy’s relations with England, 1896-1905. By James Linus GLANVILLE, Pu.D., associ- 
ate professor of history, Southern Methodist University. (“Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity studies in historical and political science,” Series LII, No. 1.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. 170. $1.50. 

Although Anglo-Italian relations between 1896 and 1905 were not marked by great 
dramatic incidents, they nevertheless had their importance. During a decade of general 
diplomatic travail the relations between any two powers deserve close analysis. The 
main issues between England and Italy during this period lay in Africa—and were 
largely liquidated by 1905. The British were, as usual, inclined to patronize and utilize 
the Italians, while the Consulta felt that Italy could scarcely afford to alienate British 
affections, at least in non-European regions, where the Triple Alliance did not protect 
her. Professor Glanville’s study is a thoroughly conscientious piece of work. The mass 
of material examined, especially periodicals, discloses few stones left unturned. The use 
of representative Italian newspapers is highly commendable, because care is taken to 
paint in their political complexion, and that is not easy in Italy, where journals were 
usually mouthpieces of personalities rather than of parties. Some of the lesser politi- 
cians and publicists quoted might profitably have been similarly classified. Less cre- 
dence should have been placed on the reports of W. J. Stillman, who, after 1896, is any- 
thing but a trustworthy source, for he was an enthusiastic Crispian, who made it his 
business to put that great man’s successors in the most unbecoming light possible. The 
importance of Visconti-Venosta’s negotiations at the turn of the century is opportunely 
appreciated and emphasized. It was distinctly unfortunate for Italy that Visconti- 
Venosta, for reasons of party and because he did not bear the stamp of Berlin’s approval, 
was allowed so little participation in the direction of her foreign policy during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Visconti-Venosta, the antithesis of Charles II, never 
did a foolish thing in his whole iife, if Biilow is to be credited (see p. 80). The author 
makes a serious error in not pointing out the utter lack of candor in the British position 
(see p. 46), officially voiced, among others, by Cromer and Rodd, that England bore no 
responsibility in the Italian occupation of Massowah. This British cant is also exempli- 
fied by the Kassala affair. According to the agreement of 1891, the Italian occupation 
of this city was to be merely temporary. It should therefore be made quite plain how 
completely off-sides were both the Crispians and Lord Salisbury in chiding Rudini for 
his anxiety to withdraw from Kassala in 1897. 
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1904 (1898-1904). By Hersert Emin Brennina. (“Historische Studien,” No. 254.) 
Berlin: Ebering, 1934. Pp. 195. Rm. 7.50. 
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policy, 1900-1924. By Witu1am P. Mappox. London: Milford, 1934. Pp. 253. 
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1934. Pp. xxxvi+404. Fr. 80. 

La crise européenne et la grande guerre (1904-1918). By Pierre Renovvin. (“Peuples 
et civilisations. Histoire générale,’ Vol. XIX.) Paris: Alcan, 1934. Pp. 639. Fr. 60. 

Die britischen amtlichen Dokumente iiber den Ursprung des Weltkrieges 1898-1914. Edit- 
ed by G. P. Goocu and Harotp TemPer.ey. Translated by Hermann Lutz. Vol. 
IX, Part 1, Das Vorspiel; der Tripoliskrieg. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1934. Pp. cxxxix+721. Rm. 39. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


A history of the World War, 1914-1918. By Lippeii Hart. London: Faber & Faber, 

1934. Pp. 635. 88. 6d. 

Die vier Jahre 1914-1918. Ein Fiihrer durch den Weltkrieg. By Frrepricn Scumipt. 

Rendsburg: Schleswig-holsteinische Zeitung, 1934. Pp. 176. Rm. 2.30. 

High command in the World War. By Witi1am DitwortH PuLeston, captain U.S. 

Navy. New York: Scribner’s, 1934. Pp. 331. $3.00. 

The title of Captain Puleston’s book would lead the reader to expect an analysis, 
from an expert’s point of view, of the broad problems of command during the World 
War. The author’s preface states that it is his plan to explain to the layman the rea- 
sons for what he calls “the costly failures of Europe’s democracies in waging war.” The 
final result is a volume into which the author has unloaded, apparently pretty much as 
he found it, the information about the World War that was stored in his mind. The or- 
ganization of the book is muddy, and the emphasis would be incredible were it not a 
fact. Eighty pages pass before one comes to the first campaign on lan’—pages in which 
the author rambles about in the causes of the war in a fashion but little related to his 
main task, and in which the early operations of the British fleet receive nearly half again 
as much space as all the fighting in the west in 1914. During the rest of the volume the 
apportionment of space can be explained only by assuming that the author was guided 
by the state of his own information about particular events rather than by a sense of 
their true historical proportions. Almost as many pages are devoted to the movements 
in Mesopotamia during the first six months of the contest as are allotted to the whole 
campaign in the west through the battle of the Marne. And so it goes throughout until, 
to cap the climax, the author, after he has given thirty-four pages to Jutland and twen- 
ty-one to minor theaters and submarine operations during 1916, provides exactly two 
pages on the last two years of the war! Not only is the emphasis of the book exceedingly 
strange, but the choice of material within each section is hard to explain. The reader 
would expect, both from the professed purpose of the book and from the exigencies of 
space, a close attention to the broad outlines of the problem and a complete elimination 
of all but the most necessary detail. On the contrary, the pages are filled with discus- 
sions of small points and with lists of units that operated at particular times and places, 
all in the best fashion of the catalogue type of military history. 

The faults of emphasis and perspective are not counterbalanced by the virtue of ac- 
curacy. When he discusses pre-war diplomacy, the author is beyond his depth. Even in 
purely military matters, errors come all too frequently. The only real merit in the book 
is found in occasional opinions, particularly upon naval matters, that lead one to believe 
that in his own profession Captain Puleston has a soundness of judgment to which his 
efforts as a historian do not do justice. However that may be, the need for a good analy- 
sis, intelligible to the layman, of the high command during the World War, a study that 
will help the ordinary citizen to form a more intelligent opinion on military matters, has 
not been filled by the book under review. 
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fully discussed. One chapter is devoted to Ireland, but aside from this there is no at- 

tempt to deal with intra-imperial relations. Some subjects, such as changes in govern- 

ment during the Great War or the last extensions of the franchise, approach finality of 
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solved problems of the present, and the historian must leave his tale unfinished. 
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charge of time-serving. Dryden’s ideas underwent not so much “violent change” as 
constant clarification, and in his work may be found a “‘classic expression of the con- 
servative temperament.” Pyrrhonism, derived from the Greeks and rediscovered very 
largely during the Renaissance, was increasingly prevalent in Dryden’s day and bat- 
tled against scientist, Christian, and deist at various times. Even the pious Pascal and 
the erudite Sir Thomas Browne did not escape the charge of skepticism which, to their 
contemporaries, was often confused with free thought. Dryden’s own deep-rooted 
skepticism and equally fundamental love of polemic is suggested as the key to his final 
conversion to the Catholic church; the feeling that free thought led to nothingness, that 
free will was “but the wretched desire of doing that which we cannot choose but do,” led 
him early to shun “democratic dregs” (though a Cromwell might elicit praise), to dis- 
trust the deist’s facile appeal to a reasonable God, and to find in an omniscient church a 
fundamental principle of authority without which the mind might wander futilely into 
chaos. His arguments in the Religio laici suggest the final resting-place of the Hind and 
the panther and reveal the intellectual retreat to Catholicism which is not without paral- 
lel today. Dryden’s toryism springs from the same basic distrust of human reason, only 
the revolutionary and the whig having much faith in possibilities of reform. Deliberate- 
ly interested as poet and man in the kaleidoscopic political scene and increasingly a stu- 
dent of contemporary science and thought, Dryden found himself confronted by the su- 
preme problem of the reasonable man—his reason led nowhere but to a belief that some 
safe abiding-place must be adopted, and in the Catholic church he found, not political 
advancement or personal security (as an interesting appendix to this book points out), 
but moral certainty and conventional bounds to a boundless inquiry. his study has 
few footnotes to any but contemporary materials and no general bibliography. Appen- 
dix D, on English Catholic opinion in the reign of James II, gives an excellent summary 
of the whole problem, the Catholic case being stated with unusual fairness. An interest- 
ing complement to Professor Bredvold’s book may be found in The seventeenth century 
background by Basil Willey, whose choice of title is perhaps happier. 
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By Lois Wuitney. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. 343. $2.75. 

As the title of her volume indicates, Miss Whitney has given particular attention to 
the popularized versions of primitivism and the idea of progress in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. She tells us that her attention was first attracted to this aspect of the subject by 
her discovery of the curious confusion of these antagonistic ideologies in the novels of 
Charlotte Smith. But her volume will probably be turned to even more for her detailed 
and penetrating study of the influence on both primitivism and the idea of progress of 
the dominant intellectual movements of the period. She does not pretend to deal with 


the ultimate origins of either, but she traces their relationships to the important schools 
of thought in England from the Cambridge Platonists to Bentham. Such a history of 
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ideas, as Professor Lovejoy reminds us in a foreword both wise and witty, does not pro- 

vide so logical a pattern as one might desire; philosophers, like other people, want to 

have their cake and eat it. And Miss Whitney has presented her thinkers as she found 
them, though she expounds with an indulgent humor their brave efforts to hold together 
ideas which they did not perceive were mutually repellant. Throughout the maze, Miss 

Whitney keeps the reader orientated by her analysis and running comment. She has 

produced a work indispensable to the student of eighteenth-century thought, not only 

for its account of popularization of primitivism and the idea of progress, but even more 
for its clarification of the essential natures and historical réles of these ideas. 
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workings of the Platt Amendment, whose modification he claims credit for advocating 
during his mission as ambagsador to Cuba. Criticisms of his mission are disposed of as 
the result of propaganda Winterests seeking American intervention. The book relies 
chiefly on earlier studies in its historical chapters, which are highly selective. It falls 
short of being an adequate survey of Cuban society and its problems. As a history of 
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“His appreciation of an affection given him was out of the ordinary as was his need 
for personal love. A person, to obtain his intimacy, had to say very definitely, ‘I like 
you,’ or, ‘I love you.’ After that, if you were sincere, your life became his personal and 
unfailing concern.” 

It is touches like these that make the value of Mrs. Reid’s book. Though it pretends 
to tell the whole story of Woodrow Wilson, it adds nothing to the picture of the states- 
man. The period from the declaration of war to the signing of peace, for example, is 
allotted exactly 20 pages, and these are padded with several lengthy, sentimental anec- 
dotes. There simply is nothing that Mrs. Reid has to contribute to the mysteries of Ver- 
sailles, of the breach with House, with Tumulty, etc., except her mild but determined 
partisanship. But Woodrow Wilson the man, who looks so forbidding in his portraits 
and speaks so stiffly from his letters, and yet built his life and career on friendship, be- 
comes wonderfully vivid on some of Mrs. Reid’s pages. She had known him since his 
boyhood, but became really aware of him one evening at a party at Baltimore where 
Wilson was a postgraduate “Hopkins genius.” The self-consciousness of Wilson in a 
drawing-room, the remarks others made about his “bedside manner” and he himself 
made about his regrettably “Scotch physiognomy,”’ and the way he had, as soon as he 
felt he had found a sympathetic listener, of drawing her and a few others into a corner 
and holding forth on the “problems of the country’’—all that becomes a surprisingly 
fresh picture. Mrs. Reid remained a devoted friend and loyal partisan until his death. 
Yet there are a number of comments in the book that clearly show how a truly inte!li- 
gent woman could look through him; his utter illusion of knowing “the people;’’ his 
“vision” of an organization of society that derived more from the poetry of Keats than 
from the forces of the machine age; even his quaintly narrow view of his own chosen field, 
political science. His “conception,” she writes, was “broad enough to make him an ac- 
tive influence in any place where he was stationed, though not broad enough to give 
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him full comprehension of any specialty without a human interest’’—a shrewd criticism 
that applies to the best of American leaders of the whole epoch. 

Mrs. Reid was not permitted to quote from her lifelong friend’s letters—even those 
addressed to her and in her possession (with exception of those that had, at least partly, 
been published before). Had it been otherwise, the book would, undoubtedly, have 
gained in public interest and would thereby have been of even greater service to the 
memory of Woodrow Wilson. 

Peter OLDEN 
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1934. Pp. 525. 
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cations of 1930 and 1931. The former is promised in December, 1934, and the latter in 
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somewhat, but there are no vital changes in arrangement or format. Titles total 6,722, 
in contrast to 6,235 for 1929, continuing the sizable increase with each volume. This is 
neither desirable nor healthy, and the committee admits that it signifies no comparable 
increase in worthy historical production. They promise stricter application of principles 
of selection, for which the historical world will be as grateful as for the volumes them- 
selves. Considering the different types of uses to which the volumes will be put for 
decades and centuries, an annual selection of between five and six thousand titles is per- 
haps desirable. 
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